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POETRY. 


LITTLE GOLDENHAIR. 
Goldenhair climbed upon grandpapa’s knee. 
Dear little Goldenhair! tired was she; 

All the day busy, as busy could be. 





Up in the morning, as soon as ‘twas light, 

Out with the birds and butterflies bright, 

Skipping about till the coming of night. 

Grandpapa toyed with the curls on her head, 

*‘What has my darling been doing” he said, 

“Since she arose with the sun from her bed?” 

“Pitty much,” answered the sweet little one. 

“I cannot tell so much things I have done. 

Played with my dolly, and feeded my Bun; 

“And then I jamped with my little jump-rope; 

And I made, out of some water and soap, 

Bootiful worlds, mama’s castles of hope.’ 

“T afterward readed in my pictur-book; 

And Bella and I we went down to look 

For smooth little stones by side of the brook. 

“And then I comed home and eated my tea; 

And I climbed up on grandpapa’s knee; 

And I jes as tired, as tired can be.”’ 

Lower and lower the little head pressed, 

Until it dropped upon grandpapa’s breast. 

Dear little Goldenhair, sweet be thy rest! 

We are but children. The things that we do 

Are as sports of a babe to the Infinite view, 

That marks all our weakness, and pities it, too. 

God grant that when night overshadows our way, 

And we shall be called to account for our day, 

He may find ws as guileless as Goldenhair lay. 

And oh, when aweary, may we be so blest, 

As to sink like the innocent child to our rest, 

And feel ourselves clasped to the Infinite breast. 
ANON. 





THE SOCIETY TO ENCOURAGE STUDIES AT 
HOME 


The summer season, which introduces so 
many inhabitants of cities to the secluded 
life of country towns, affords a good time 
for calling attention to an admirable work 
which the city has for some time been doing 
for the country. The ‘‘Society to encour- 
age studies at home” has been for three 
years at work to spread the advantage of 
books and of guidance in reading to those 
who dwell afar from intellectual centres. 
The rapid spread of free public libraries— 
with which more than half the towns of 
Massachusetts are now furnished—has cre- 
ated a want which this modest society aims 
to fill—that of guidance in reading and 
study. 

Its single object is ‘‘to induce young la- 
dies to form the habit of devoting some part 
of every day to study of a systematic and 
thorough kind.” The plan is, to arrange 
courses of reading and plans of work, from 
which one or more may be selected; then to 
aid students from time to time with direc- 
tions and advice; and finally “‘to distribute 
to them, annually, certificates of progress, 
at a meeting where the students may meet 
the Examiners anfl Managers of the Soci- 
ety.” The rules are that student-members 
must be seventeen years old, at least; that 
they must pay two dollars annually, for print- 
ing, postage, etc.; and that they will be ex- 
pected to try to devote a certain time each 
day, or each week, to their work as mem- 
bers. Demands more moderate and judi- 
cious could hardly be made. 

Any one wishing to join the society, as a 
student, procures a programme of studies 
from Miss A. E. Ticknor, 9 Park Street, 
Boston, selects her branch or branches of 
study, receives special directions for the 
course. She is notified to which member 





of the committee she is expected to report 
her progress, at stated times; and she is 
supplied at those times with any farther di- 
rections necessary. The term of study and 
correspondence is from Oct. 1. to June 1. 
In June a meeting is held at some private 
house in Boston, where all may assemble, 
and where certificates are given to those 
who shall pass written examinations in the 
branches pursued. This examination is 
wholly optional; and students are invited to 
send in, at the end of the year, essays, in 
English, French, or German, on subjects of 
their own choice. 

Nothing could be better than all this. It 
volves no dictation, no spirit of undue pat- 
ronage; it is simply organized aid given to 
those who are, as a rule, younger and less 
experienced in study, by those who are older 
and more experienced. This is the theory; 
let us see how it works in practice. During 
the past year therewere 298 student-members, 
scattered in 162 places, in twenty-eight States 
and Canada; the most distant being in Flor- 
idaand Louisiana. About one third of these 
are now in their third year of the study. 
Of the whole number sixty-seven per cent. 
(or 204 students) have done satisfactory work, 
in respect to industry and method; twelve 
per cent. have been excused for good rea- 
sons, and twenty-one per cent. have worked 
indifferently or failed without explanation. 
“On inquiry among one hundred of the in- 
dustrious students, it has been found that 
the average time of study has been about 
eight hours weekly; the largest amount 
given by any one being about five hours 
daily and the least two hours weekly.” 

The following will show the number of 
students undertaking each department, the 
figures in parenthesis giving the number 
who ‘‘persevered:” History, 127, (96); En- 
glish Literature, 118, (97); Science, 44, (22); 
Art, 36, (27); German, 19, (17); French, 16, (7). 
The difficulties of pursuing modern lan- 
guages without a master, and art and sci- 
ence Without museums and collections, will 
explain the smaller number in these depart- 
ments. 

Sixty students were present at the annual 
meeting, June 1, 1876, including young la- 
dies from Bangor, Albany, Utica, Philadel- 
phia, and Washington. Forty-six took an- 
nual examination by correspondence, of 
whom thirty-three received certificates; sev- 
enty-five per cent. of correct answers being 
required, Twenty-eight essays were sent 
in, of which three were read at the morning 
session, two at the afternoon. 

During the first year there were but forty- 
five student-members; during the second 
year eighty-two, and during the present 
year—as before stated—298. This fact 
shows the rapidly increasing usefulness of 
the society; and it has also made it neces- 
sary to expand its committee beyond its 
original numbers and local limitations, so 
that it now includes members from Maine, 
New York, and New Jersey. 

Students procure their own books, and 
pains are taken to select those easily attain- 
able. Public libraries make the more ex- 
pensive volumes accessible, and some of 
them are loaned, at a small fee, to the mem- 
bers. The society has formed for this pur- 
pose a small lending-library in Boston, and 
another has been established in New York. 
The main service of the organization is, 
however, in the way of correspondence and 
counsel; and the advantages it thus offers 
are very great, as compared with a mere de- 
dendence on some printed ‘‘course of read- 
ing,” or on the advice of some inexperi- 
enced neighbor. Those who attempt, un- 
aided and lonely, to grapple with some his- 
tory in ten solid volumes, are pretty sure to 
relapse, ere long, into the arms of Mrs. 
Southworth and Marian Harland; and the 
best guarantee against this is to open corre- 
spondence with the ‘‘Society to Encourage 
Studies at Home.” T. W. H. 

= — 


WOMAN’S PART IN THE AMERICAN FU- 
TURE. 


It is a significant fact that the Centennial 
Inauguration March by Wagner was secured 
by the efforts and generosity of the Wo- 
man’s Centennial Union. In majesty, dig- 
nity, and power, it is already ranked among 
the great compositions of the great com- 
poser. Heseems to have touched the chords 
that were deepest in American history, and 
woven all the harmonies of a century of 
progress into the movements of this noble 
march. 

Underneath the prosaic industry, the po- 
litical strife, the bitter struggles of compe- 
tition, and the tireless seeking of wealth in 
every form of national development, which 
have characterized the century just closing, 
there have been noble conceptions of char- 
acter, sterling qualities of mind and heart, 
and a deepening current of aspiration, that 
make our material greatness small and mean 





in comparison; and now, when all the prod- 
ucts of American hands and brains are gath- 
ered that they may be measured and tested 
by contact with the similar works of other 
nations, it was fitting that the great and last- 
ing movement of thought should find an 
expression as adequate and noble as this 
march of Wagner's; and it was fitting, too, 
that the women of the country should have 
brought about this result. Whatever has 
been done in the intellectual and esthetic 
development of the nation has been done 
largely through their sympathy and co- 
operation, and it isa most hopeful sign of 
the times that their efforts and the works of 
their hands are so generously recognized. 

As our minds turn from the past to the 
future, our care is not so much for a mate- 
rial prosperity as for a larger and nobler 
growth of mind and character, an inspira- 
tion pervading public and private life, which 
shall turn politicians into statesmen, traders 
into merchants, artisans into artists, and cre- 
ate an atmosphere in which culture shall 
find a home, and make art, literature, and 
science the voices of a nation’s soul. For 
this result we must look in great measure to 
the women of America. Theodore Thomas 
has lately said that the marvellous growth 
in the appreciation and support of the best 
music has been due to the encouragement 
and sympathy of American women. Every 
one who frequents art-galleries is struck with 
the great preponderance of women over men 
in the crowds that throng the exhibitions; 
and, while it is true that among women who 
follow the pursuit of art there are many who 
have apparently no conception of the art- 
ist’s calling, it is also true that a very pure 
and true taste for art is found oftener among 
women than among men. 

It is very certain that so soon as the crit- 
ical judgment of Woman shall make itself 
felt in the art-centres, such pictures as are 
now too often sent by eminent fureign art- 
ists will cease to appear in respectable gal- 
leries. Our danger as a people lies in the 
direction of materialization. Our resources 
are so great that they embarrass and encum- 
ber us; and, unless their value shall be rightly 
estimated and their great possibilities guided 
by a mind that shall subdue and not be sub- 
dued by them, it is more than probable that 
the wand of our power will be like the fin- 
ger of Midas, turning everything into gold, 
and not like the staff of Prospero, trans- 
forming the common and the base into the 
rare and beautiful, and summoning out of 
all the elements those invisible powers that 
wait on genius, and, through the whole 
round of human activities, are potent min- 
isters of a diviner life. 

The remedy is in the direction of culture 
and education. Higher aims of life must 
be presented, and loftier ideals of excellence 
and attainment enforced by teaching and ex- 
ample. 

It is just here that women advance into 
the larger relations of life, and become the 
source of a new influence in our history; 
not, indeed, new of its kind, but new in its 
concentration, and new in the recognition 
accorded to it. Women are predisposed to 
culture, and need only the opportunity and 
the impulse. Fora long time to come the 
well-to-do women of the country must con- 
stitute its leisure class; and leisure, with 
freedom from pressing cares, are the oppor- 
tunities which, in the course of time, create 
a cultured society. The more delicate sen- 
sibilities of this class of women are not 
blunted and hardened by contact with the 
material elements of life, but are open to 
every expression, and, like those sunken 
lakes about which mountain peaks cluster 
in steadfast guardianship, reflect the chan- 
ging sky by day, and hold tremulous com- 
munion with the stars at night. The ele- 
ments which make up the life of the artist 
and the literary man enter largely into the life 
of cultivated women, though so rarely ex- 
pressed; for such women live habitually in 
that atmosphere of pure ideals, aspirations, 
and affections, out of which come all the 
inspirations of genius in every field of art. 
Women are at home in this atmosphere as 
none but the most gifted men ever are. 
They believe profoundly in the reality of 
those visions of life which to the coarser 
mind seem but pictures on the mist, a mi- 
rage in the desert of toil. They demand no 
test of an immediate and practical use, rec- 
ognizing that the thought which is to re- 
mould a nation’s character demands a large 
space, and a longer time than the applica- 
cation of some new mechanical principle or 
the development of some fresh political 
theory. 

The unselfishness, the purity, and the sym- 
pathy of the best class of women, with their 
mental capacity, their native artistic endow- 
ments, and their sublime faith in everything 
which is true and good, render them one 
class in the nation from which its higher 





life will be fed. Whether they shall be able 
to create and embody the highest conceptions 
of the future in literature and art matters lit- 
tle; for out of their daily lives shall arise the 
atmosphere that inspires and makes possible 
the highest intellectual and spiritual living. 
And on these material foundations, by their 
aid, shall be builded, in times to come, a 
‘‘House of Fame,” set round with more 
majestic figures than crowded the vision of 
the old English poet. 
HAMILTON W. MABIE. 
New York. 
— — eo —⸗ 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN N. E. VILLAGE. 


Epirors JouRNAL:—I have been thinking 
that something might turn up in our town in- 
teresting to communicate atthe same time 
that I renewed my subscription; but, scarce 
anything worth relating has occurred. Last 
year | informed you that, to my surprise, at 
my suggestion, the town elected two ladies on 
our school committee. One of them re- 
signed, because she was going out of town 
to teach, so her place was filled by a gentle- 
man, for the year. This year there were two 
vacancies on the board to fill, and the town 
unanimously elected Miss Green, who had 
to resign last year, and elected one gentle- 
man on the board to be a ‘“‘hewer of wood 
and drawer of water” for the schools. The 
two ladies on the board examine the teach- 
ers and schools almost wholly. I never 
heard so little fault found as there has been 
since ladies had the control of our schools, 
and I can remember forty years back. 

The Rising Sun Stove-Polish man, who 
gabbled in the House last winter (his talk 
did not rise to the dignity of an argument), 
reminded me of the man who had five 
daughters, who married, one, a man named 
Poor, the next four, men named Little, 
Short, Brown, and Hogg. When the last 
daughter was married, the father addressed 
them, and said he thought they had poorly 
paid him for all he had done for them, as 
it only amounted to a poor, little, short, 
brown hog, for all his pains. So it was 
poor, little, incoherent talk anyway, but no 
doubt he thought he was a large toad in the 
puddle. 

I would like to have Mr. Morse or any 
other man explain what better right he has 
to say to a woman, ‘You shall not vote,” 
than a woman has to say to aman, “You 
shall not vote.” It cannot be done, any 
more than it can be shown that a white per- 
son has a right to say to a colored person, 
“You shall not ride in steamboat or car 
with white persons.” 

Accidentally I came in contact with a man 
from Alabama the other day, and he was 
much pleased with things generally in these 
parts, except that we ‘‘allowed the negro,” 
he said, ‘‘to ride in the cars with ladies. 
That,” he thought, ‘‘was too bad.” 

“Well, sir,” said I, ‘‘if they are civil and 
respectable, why not?” 

“Oh, that is not right, I caa’t go that.” 

* Well, has not a negro just as good a right 
to say to a white man, ‘You shall not ride 
with me,’ as the white has to say to the ne- 
gro, ‘You shall not ride with me’?” 

He dropped his head, and looked as though 
he knew not what to say; but at last stam- 
mered out that ‘‘the framers of the Consti- 
tution never intended that negroes should 
be equal with whites.” 

‘Well, they were not infalliblemen. They 
made mistakes like other men. And now it 
appears perfectly plain that if we respect 
the rights of all, irrespective of the color 
of the skin or hair, we shall get along with- 
out trouble; otherwise not.” 

He could not further reply, and looked as 
though his side was a hard road to travel; 
and, as it was necessary for me to leave him, 
we bade each other good-by, and parted. 

It amuses me to ask a man, when he speaks 
contemptuously of women’s voting, ‘‘What 
right have you to vote?” and see him stam- 
mer. But I cannot now often get a chance 
—they know me too well. So I really enjoy 
it when I get hold of some one who under- 
takes to slur Woman’s right to Suffrage. 

New England Village, Mass, A 
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HALL SHE TAKE PAY? 





In a boarding-house, a woman will sew 
seams on her machine for half the boarders 
as long as they reward her only with thanks, 
but she would rather live in the third-story 
back room on the slender pittance her hus- 
band earns, than increase it by asking for 
money in return for her labor. 

This is the real question, not the dignity 
of labor, nor of womanhood, but of payment. 
When a woman learns that as a laborer she 
is worthy of her hire, she will have put an 
end to most of the doubts that assail her 
when she is forced to make achoice between 
dependence or employment, between gen- 
teel starvation or open, honest work.— New 
Century for Women. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


MADAME MICHELET has formally and pub- 
licly objected to the subscription set on foot 
to erect amonument to her late husband by 
the ‘‘Socialist students” of Paris. 

Mrs. Issey, of St. John, Mich., killed a 
blue racer five feet long, near her house, Ju- 
ly 11. His snakeship was after a couple of 
young kittens on the back porch of the 
house. 

Mrs. Saran E. FRANKLIN, of Anderson, 
Indiana, is a Florist and, in a handsome 
card, announces herself as a ‘‘dealer in seeds, 
bulbs, green-house plants, flowering shrubs, 
hanging baskets, ete.” 

Mrs. Cuar.es E. Pirktin, of Sharon, at- 
tempted suicide, the 13th, by cutting her 
throat with a razor. Her recovery is some- 
what doubtful. The causes assigned are 
poor health and hard work. 

Mrs. Mary T. MaLoney, of San Jose, 
Cal., a poetic and newspaper writer of ex- 
cellent ability, will be a candidate for the 
office of Librarian at the approaching elec- 
tion by the Board of Trustees. 

Tue Ducness—E DE MAGENTA (wife of 
Marshal M’Mahon) has given $5000 to Prince 
Hohenlohe, the German embassador, in aid 
of the inhabitants of Alsace who have suf- 
fered from the recent inundations. 

MME NILsson will make in the autumna 
tour with an operatic company in the prin- 
cipal towns of Norway and Sweden. She 
has never been heard in her native land since 
she left it to pursue her musical studies in 
Paris. 

Princess Korzorr-MAssasky, better 
known as the Princess Dora D'Istria, has 
been awarded the first medal of the new 
order of Bene Merenti, founded by Prince 
Charles, of Roumania, for scientists and 
authors. 

Mrs. Becker, a Russian lady, who has 
been living at Jersey City, in great poverty, 
for some years, has received information 
that she has fallen heiress to an estate in 
Russia worth $2,500,000, and has gone to 
take charge of the property. 

Mrs. Resecca Brown, of Bellefontaine, 
O., has just deeded a twelve thousand dol- 
lar property to the Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, in consideration of its recent action in 
opening its doors to young women. It is 
expected that the Woman's College in the 
same town (Delaware) will be changed into 
a co-educational preparatory school, as soon 
as a ladies’ hall can be built on the Univer- 
sity grounds. 

THe BAROoNEss BurDETT-CouTTs, always 
foremost in good works, is organizing a 
movement to discountenance, and, if possi- 
ble, abolish the use of feathers as ornaments 
of women. The facts which this estimable 
ady has collected and made public respect- 
ing the wholesale destruction of birds, in 
order to furnish the feathers required for 
the necessities of this absurd fashion, are 
really alarming; and if some measures are 
not taken to stop the slaughter it is feared 
many varieties of birds may become extinct. 

Mrs. SiuaAs Marsue, of Worthington, 
Mass., whose husband died last winter, aged 
ninety years, lived with him for sixty years 
without a death in the family. Since his 
decease, however, she has lost six other 
members of her family and near relatives, 
one being the youngest son, who died re- 
cently at St. Joseph, Mo., and Charles L. 
Marble, who was killed near Westhampton. 
Mrs. Marble, who is eighty-six years old, 
took the first car-ride of her life Friday 
morning, going from Northampton to East- 
hampton to visit her grandchildren. 

Miss MARTINEAU’s views on the subject 
of national education were given in a letter 
written in 1848, and now for the first time 
published in 7’he Birmingham Post. The 
following is an extract: ‘‘For years I have 
seen our national ruin looming in the dis- 
tance, from the brutal ignorance of a large 
proportion of our people; and for years all 
that I have been able to ascertain of the 
character of the education professed to be 
given, of the nature of the efforts made 
under the voluntary principle, and of the 
tendency of the proceedings of the Privy 
Council Committee, has only deepened my 
sense of despair. No oneis more sensible 
I believe, than Iam, of the improvements 
wrought in society by time, and by a long 
peace; but not the less for this do I feel 
that we cannot go on as we are; that society 
cannot continue to exist much longer while 
maintaining such a mass of ignorance and 
misery as we are trifling with—trifling with 
for the indulgence of our sectarian preju- 
dices. Unless we give our people enlight- 
enment which shall bring all into mutual 
sympathy, we have that to go through as a 
nation which has never been paralleled in 
our history.” 
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THE MISERIES OF BEING 
FAMOUS. 





BY THOMAS BEALE. 





“Come, Nell, 1m bent on going into some 
secluded country village for the summer!” 
cried Louisa Leighton, the ‘‘rising young 
authoress,” early one lovely morning last 
June. 

“Oh, tired of being lionized at home, are 
you?” said her friend Nell Brown, bending 
to pull her tiny slipper up at the heel; for, 
if the truth must be told, Nell, though a 
beauty, was rather slovenly. 

‘No; but you know that I have an en- 
gagement to write a serial for Peterson's 
Magazine, and that I have too many inter- 
ruptions at home to perform it satisfac- 
torily.”” 

“Of course; for everybody is anxious to 
pay court in some way to the renowned au- 
thoress,” interpolated Nell, merrily. 

“I want you to go with me into the coun- 
try and pass for the authoress, while I re- 
main unmolested writing in my chamber 
when I please, or strolling out unnoticed.” 

“It would be capital fun,” cried Nell, 
clapping her hands. ‘When shall we 
start?” 

A week later the pair found themselves 
ensconced in two pleasant rooms, a parlor 
and sleeping-room, in a village in the in- 
terior of Massachusetts. 

‘‘How do you like the looks of things?” 
asked Lou. 

“Much. Did. you notice that two gentle- 
men — nice-looking youths — followed the 
hack from the cars to this very door?” 

‘No, Nell, did they? In truth, I was lost 
in noticing the gorgeous blue of thesky. It 
strikes me that the sky is bluer in the coun- 
try than in the city.” 

‘Maybe it is,” said Nell, with a yawn. 
Hearing the sound of horses’ feet, she rushed 
to the window that commanded a view of 
the road, when she exclaimed, ‘‘Here they 
are again! How ought I to stand to look 
classical, ete., hey? Is this the right atti 
tude?” 

“Stand as you always do. Don’t go to 
affecting anything,” said Lou merrily, while 
taking from her trunk her writing-materials, 
and placing them upon the table near the 
window at which Nell stood. 

“If those gentleman are not dismount- 
ing,” gasped Nell, a moment later. ‘‘Do 
you hear me? Dismounting at our door!” 

Here the farmer’s voice was heard. 

“Ah, boys, I'm right glad to see you! 
Walk in.” 

“Those gentlemen can’t be sons of that 
rough old man! Lou, come and peep out, 
will you?” 

“They are fine-looking youths. Maybe 
they are his sons. A large portion of our 
leading men were born in the country—had 
farmers for fathers, you know,” whispered 
Lou, furtively glancing upon the trio below. 

The farmer's greeting was answered in as 
kindly a spirit, and the horses were speedily 
led round to the stables by the farmer’s son, 
a mirthful lad of inquiring mind, whose 
name was Jim. 

‘‘Have your boarders arrived?” asked one 
of the young gentlemen, when seated in the 
parlor. 

‘Ha, you rogue, just like your father at 
your age! Well, Will, they have. I guess 
you'll want to stop here a spell now, hey?” 
laughed the farmer. 

‘‘Shouldn’t wonder, uncle,” laughed Will. 

Just here the farmer's wife, Mrs. Smol- 
let, entered. On her rubicund face there 
also shone a smile. 

“There, boys, I knowed jest as soon as 
you'd heerd we were a-goin’ to have a live 
author board here, you'd visit us quick 
enough. I charged Jim not to tell your 
folks a word about it, when he rode over last 
Sunday. But catch him to keep a secret! 
You see I wanted ye, when ye did come, to 
come to see us, fatherand I and Betsy Jane. 
Never mind, I’m glad to see you anyway. 
Jim’s put yer hosses up. Where's yer bag- 
gage?” 

‘We haven't got any. We intend to pass 
to-night and to-morrow morning only with 
you,” said George, the elder and more grave 
of the young men. 

“Sho, you don’t say?” replied Mr. Smol 
let, about to fill his pipe. ‘‘You’d better 
reconsider that ‘ere, boys.” 

‘Now, that’s too bad! Hadn’t ye better 
let Jim go over to Grantville and get yea 
change of clothes, some time to-morrow?” 
asked Mrs. Smollet. 

“You are very kind, aunt; but, as we are 
about to take a trip to the White Mount- 
ains, we must decline,” replied George. 

“Aunt,” whispered Will, ‘‘do tell me 
which is the author. I was at the depot 
when they arrived.” 

“The one with the golden locks and blue 
eyes.” 

“Impossible!” said George. “She don’t 
look intellectual.” 

‘I can’t help that; she’s the one, and no 
mistake. She is a frolicsome cretur, too. 
Would make a nun laugh. And more— 
she’s awful careless of her clothes, tore her 
handsome check silk gown in gittin’ out of 
the hack, when she needn’t a done it, and 
never cared a mite about it. I said to her, 
‘My dear, you've tored it awful, hevn’t ye?’ 
an’ she said, with a cunning little toss of her 





lovely curls, ‘La, it’s nothing; I’m always 
tearing my clothes, I never hev a whole rag 
on me long at a time!’” 

“Don’t go to falling in love with her, 
Will. A woman that pretends to know 
more’n she ought ter, don’t never make a 
profitable wife. Writing is above a Wo- 
man’s sphere,” observed the farmer. ‘‘Be- 
sides, she’s destructive.” 

“Poh! a grate deal you know what's 
above wimmin’s sphere. I think wimmin 
are ekal to men in brain any day,” replied 
Mrs. Smollet. 

‘So do I, aunt,” said George, with an an- 
imated look. 

‘Do? Then go in and win,” was the la- 
conic observation of Jim, who stood lean- 
ing in the doorway. This caused a laugh. 
When it had subsided, Mrs. Smollet said: 

“I hope, Jim, you hevn’t been a telling 
everybody who we've got to board here?” 

“I can’t say I hev. But old Marm Sykes 
means to hev a couple of verses writ for 
her tombstone, and Nancy Bell wants a 
new autograph in her album, and Peggy 
Lowering has got a bouquet to offer the au- 
thoress.” 

“Now, Jim, as though the ladies want to 
be troubled that way! You ort’er be 
ashamed!” cried Mrs, Smollot. 

As for the farmer and the youths, they 
fell into a fresh fit of merriment. 

“No harm done, ma’am. I reckon the 
authoress ‘d jest as lives be made onas not,” 
replied Jim, who now was noticed to 
smother a grin after glancing hastily down 
the road. 

‘Now, Jim, what air you up to?” groaned 
Mrs. Smollet. 

‘Nothin’; on’y here comes Marm Sykes. 
Maybe she’s got her tombstone with her. 
I shouldn’t wonder!” 

“Gracious Peter! You varmint! ef you 
don’t deserve to be pinched! Now, that 
old woman will stay to tea, whether I ask 
her or not!” 

When Lou and Nell were summoned to 
supper they found waiting, in the ample 
dining-room, George, Will and Marm 
Sykes, in addition to the farmer's family. 

‘Provoking,’ muttered Nell, yet flashing 
a coquettish glance at the young gentlemen, 
who were now elaborately presented to her 
by farmer Smollet in these terms: 

“Allow me to introduce Mr. William 
Landseer, and his brother, George, my 
nephews, both studying law at Harvard, 
and fust-rate fellers, who’ve come a pur- 
pose to see you. Miss Louisa Leighton, 
the celebrated author, young gentlemen.” 

Nell stifled a giggie, and, after that, man- 
aged with dignity to assure the youths of 
her pleasure in meeting them. 

“How graceful and courteous!” thought 
George. 

“I'll be hangtd if she doesn’t beat every 
other girl of my acquaintance!” thought 
Will. 

As for Lou, she was very serene under 
the far less careful manner of their intro- 
duction to her. But then she was a no- 
body, we must remember. 

“Your sarvant, Ma’am,” said Marm Sykes 
to Lou, ignoring the formality of an intro- 
duction. “I’ve tuk this ere long walk a 
purpus to git you to write a couple of 
varses for my tombstone, which I’ve kept 
behind my head-board for nigh upon twenty 
year. I never wanted to forgit that, in the 
midst of life we’re in the midst of death. 
I want ‘em to be teching, and tell of all my 
vartoos. Mrs. Smollet will tell you what 
I’ve been from my youth up.” 

“You must apply to my friend,” said Lou, 
coldly. 

‘La, me! I thought farmer Smollet was 
mistaken, I did! You don’t mean ter say 
that ’ere pink butterfly, with the yaller hair 
aflyin’ all over her head, is the writer, do 
ye?” said Marm Sykes, bending her specta- 
cles upon Nell, who tried to look wise and 
dignified. ‘Wal,’ turning to Lou again, 
“ef she can write the varses she may. But 
you look a powerful more sensible. Did 
you ever try to write? Now, it’s my ’pin- 
ion you'd do a heap better’n that line than 
she can.” 

And the old woman sighed, as she turned 
from Lou to take a second look at Nell, 
who, good-naturedly, promised to consider 
the epitaph. 

“I declare if I wouldn't like yer picter!” 
broke out the delighted old lady soon after, 
completely captivated. 

“You shall have it in weleome,” an- 
swered Nell, bestowing a comical glance at 
Lou, who looked calm as a saint. 

‘Here come the bouquet and the auto- 
graph beok!” shouted Jim, at which the 
Smollet family sighed in concert. And 
soon beside Nell’s plate lay the bouquet and 
the autograph book, while two stiff females 
proceeded to watch her critically. 

Filled with pity, George and Will de- 
voted themselves to the business of making 
themselves agreeable to Nell, who, glorying 
in flirtations, managed to bewitch not only 
them, but Jim, who kept flitting about, be- 
hind or before, as there happened to be the 
best chance, and sighing dolorously, while 
wishing he knew how to talk as well as his 
really brilliant and attractive cousins. As 
for Betsey Jane, a short, thick, freckled, 
red-haired girl, she mentally declared, with 
Marm Sykes, that Lou looked far more sen- 
sible than Nell. though it might have been 
because the latter received all the attention. 





While Nell, with a beau on each side, 
and Jim in the rear, roamed in the fragrant 
fields, by twilight and moonlight, talking 
of everything but literature, from which 
she wilfully kept clear, Lou sat writing un- 
molested in her chamber. Marm Sykes, 
disgusted at having been deserted, left for 
home soon after supper. So, also, did the 
other females. 

**Ah! how do you prosper?” asked Nell, 
bursting into the chamber about eleven 
o'clock. 

‘Finely, thanks to you, my darling! Now 
own up, how many conquests have you 
made?” 

“Three, Lou; maybe four, if I can in- 
clude the farmer himself, who just treated 
me to strawberries and cream! Oh! what 
a goose to sit writing when you might have 
so much sport!” 

“IT knew you'd get pleasure enough out 
of the matter,” said Lou, complacently, re- 
suming her writing. 

“Come, aren't you about ready to think 
of sleep?” 

‘Hardly. I shall write an hour longer.” 

‘Indeed. You don’t expect me to sit up 
for you?” 

“No, indeed, Nell. Let the beautiful lit- 
tle authoress recruit herself for the work 
on the promised verses. Ha! ha! You 
didn’t think you’d be employed so soon!” 

‘‘Now, Lou, all such jobs that come to me, 
you are to perform, remember. I shouldn't 
wonder if I brought you plenty of work.” 

‘‘No matter, if you only keep me from 
company! Now go to bed, there’s a dear, 
so’s to gather rosy cheeks for the morrow.” 

“One word, how do you like the youths?” 

‘Very well, I think, on the whole.” 

“That George is quite boyish, you must 
know. Oh! didn’t I have tough work to 
steer clear of literature!” And Nellie 
laughed at the recollection. ‘‘What sort 
of a poet was Byron, Lou? George asked 
me how I liked him, and I said at hap-haz- 
ard, ‘He might have been a great deal bet- 
ter than he was,’ and he agreed with me, 
aud went into an analysis that saved me 
from talking about what I didn’t under- 
stand, which was very kind in him, I 
think.” 

Lou laughed as she said, ‘“‘If you are al- 
ways as non-committal, you will get along 
famously.” 

The next morning Marm Sykes was on 
hand for her verses, which Nell passed her 
with becoming gravity. The old lady 
donned her glasses and proceeded to read. 
Nell retreated to a corner out of sight of 
George and Will, who, mindful of what 
was progressing, sat smoking in the hall. 

“Wal,” said Marm Sykes, ‘‘they air booti- 
ful, and I’m much obligen to ye. Fore you 
go home come down and take a cupof tea 
with me, and I'll treat ye to some of my beer 
besides. Maybe your marm ‘ud like some 
yarbs? I can send hera heap of ’em, if she 
does.” 

**You are very kind to offer the herbs,and 
when I write to my motherI will inquire 
if she isin need of them. As I have an 
engagement, I hope you will excuse me 
now, Mrs. Sykes. Good-morning.” 

And Nell flew to her chamber to indulge 
ina good laugh. Happening to glance at 
the bureau, upon which were lying the auto- 
graph book and now withered bouquet, she 
cried: ~ 

„A plague on being a celebrity! Lou get 
a good pen to write your name with, and 
then take out a sheet of your best Paris 
note-paper, to write verses of thanks for 
this miserably-arranged bouquet!” 

‘I’ve a great mind not to!” said Lou fret- 
fully. 

“You see that even inthe country you 


ly. 

George and Will did not leave farmer 
Smollet’s that day; and more, commissioned 
the reluctant Jim to get thema ‘‘change,” 
as suggested by their aunt. 

‘Don’t you go, Jim! You’rea goose if 
you do! Did they come, and do they stay 
to see us? Oh, no, country folks aren’t 
good enough for them!” sneered Betsy Jane, 
with a green glitter in her very black eye. 

‘Dang it! I wish they hadn’t a come,” 
muttered Jim. 

“Who, the ladies?” 

“No; t’others, of course! I’m glad she 
came, I reckon!” heartily replied Jim. 

“It’s your fault that the boys came, you 
know. But much good’ll her coming do 
you! retorted Betsy Jane, who had long in 
imagination appropriated the merry Will to 
herself, and had often dressed her flaming 
locks with an eye to his especial admiration. 

Many callers filled the house that day, 
each bent on picking little Nell to pieces, 
while Lou sat swelling her manuscript in 
the delicious quiet of her chamber. 

‘‘Why don’t you stop below?” asked Mrs. 
Smollet, as, after the evening meal, Lou 
was preparing to go to her apartments. 
“You look awful pale, and need more exer- 
cise than you take, I guess.”’ 

Lou suddenly remembered it would not 
do for her always to keep up stairs, if she 
desired to pass Nell for herself. So she un- 
willingly decided to remain below. Later 
in the evening, Marm Sykes, and the squire 
and his lady called. These were followed 
by the minister. Before she was aware of 
it, the latter gentleman, pitying her for 
being passed over, completely drew her 


can be bored!” And Nell laughed malicious- 





out, making her talk better than she had 
ever talked before. 

‘*Your friend is a better conversationalist 
than I had imagined,” said George, in an 
aside to Nell, who was dying to have a good 
laugh over the affair. 

‘She's splendid!” replied Nell, admiring- 
ly. 

‘‘What makes her so shy?” inquired Bet- 
sy Jane. 

“IT don’t know, unless it’s because she 
was born so!” fibbed Nell. 

‘*Well, if talk is ina body, our minister 
ll be sure to draw it out, I tell ye. He's a 
master hand at talking,” observed Jim, who 
was jealously keeping watch over Nell, 
who could not be easy under it, as he had 
daubed his tow-colored hair with candle 
grease, and poured upon his red cotton 
handkerchief a dealof peppermint. As he 
listened to Lou, George began to wonder 
how it happened that Nell would never con 
verse on literary matters. This thought had 
visited him before, even when basking in 
the full blaze of her charms. Ere he was 
aware, he had drawn near Lou, who seemed 
far from sensible of his presence. 

‘Lawful sakes! I al’s knowed ef you 
were a mind you could write better’n Miss 
Leighton! Though her varses were bootiful, 
and suited me toa T. Now she can’t talk 
like you, 1 know. Idon’t b’leeve she want's 
to, nuther! ’Spose you try to write a couple 
varses for me, too? I can hev ’em put right 
on the back of the tombstone, you know,’ 
interposed Marm Sykes, who had kept si- 
lence as long as she could. Passing her 
snuff-box round, she continued, ‘Pears to 
me you and George look alike, now. Yes, 
and talk alike, too. Hev you got a beau? 
Cos, if you hevn’t, as that little butterfly 
can’t marry but one man, she might let you 
hev him!” 

Poor Lou, suddenly aroused, scarcely 
knew what to do. Perceiving this, kind 
Nell burst into a laugh, in which she was 
joined by all present. ; 

‘*Who is the one man for Miss Leighton?’ 
asked Jim. 

“Not you, by no means. But Will is. 
You needn't feel bad about it Betsy Jane. 
You and Jim'll be better suited-some day,’ 
replied Marm Sykes. 

‘You're a meddlesome old thing!” mut- 
tered Betsy Jane. 

‘Catch me a-going home with you!” mut- 
tered Jim. 

Somehow or other the pleasantness of the 
evening was visably broken up. One after 
another the guests departed. Intent on her 
“‘varses,”’ Marm Sykes lingered, informing 
Lou how to write them. After that matter 
was settled, she inquired, 

‘Jim, ain’t you a-going home along of 
me?” 

‘No, marm!” was the emphatic reply. 

“1 will!” cried Nell. ‘‘Come,” to Will, 
‘it will be a fine walk for us. You are to 
go too,” and Nell laughed at Lou’s dismayed 
look. 

So Marm Sykes was escorted by Will and 
Nell; while behind them, lost in pleasant 
conversation, loitered George and Lou. 

A pretty mess you have brought about,” 
said Nell, when at length alone with Lou 
that night. 

“I wonder what made me forget myself,” 
sighed Lou. 

“In what character am I to appear for the 
rest of our stay?” inquired Nell. 

„As heretofore. You are still considered 
the authoress. I am thought a good talker, 
that is all,” replied Lou. 

Betsy Jane, who was given to eaves-drop 
ping, heard enough of this conversation to 
set her thinking. 

The next day when Nell was rambling 
with the brothers, Jim handed a letter to 
Lou, saying, ‘‘You'll keep this ere till the 
authoress gits back, I reckon? It’s for her, 
you see.” 

“Oh, yes!” said Lou, taking the letter. 
‘“‘Ah, it’s from home,” she cried, opening it. 

‘‘My, opening other folk’s letters!” said 
Jim, astonished. 

“Tt will not make any difference to my 
friend,” replied Lou, blushing scarlet. 

“Oh! no, I guess not!” thought Betsy 
Jane. 

After that, Jim took more than ever to 
eaves-dropping, amply assisted by his sis- 
ter. 

“T’'ll be beat if I can tell what makes that 
pale one keep in her room so much,” said 
Mrs. Smollett, soon after. 

“IT hear her rattling and scratching on 
paper often,” innocently observed Jim. 

“‘She’s apt to look as though studying out 
things; deep like, 1 mean,” said Betsy Jane 
with the air of one who could develop a se- 
cret, if she chose. 

Mrs. Smollett looked at her searchingly, 
as she said, “Do, dear, tell me what you 
mean?” 

‘Nothing; only I think she’s the writer, 
and t’other nothing but a silly flirt!” eluci- 
dated Betsy Jane. 

‘Cali that angel a silly flirt again, if you 
dare!” cried Jim, looking dangerous. 

“Oh, go long, Jim! Such as she isn’t for 
such as you!” 

‘No more’n Will's your style, hey?” 

Be still fighting about yer lovyers, chil- 
dren! This ere’s a strange world! Betsy 
Jane, I think jest as you do,” interposed 
Mrs. Smollett. 





Jim donned his cap, and called upon 
Marm Sykes. 

To all of the above conversation. Mr. 
George Landseer had been an unintentional 
listener. Curious before, he was more so 
now, and became so deferential to Lou, that 
she grew uncomfortable over a surmise that 
resolved to a certainly before nightfall, and 
through Marm Sykes, who entered the 
Smollet mansion there to tear up her ‘‘vars- 
es,” return Nell’s likeness, and denounce in 
stinging terms ‘“‘wimmin that went up and 
down the airth under false names,” and to 
hope Providence would be arter ’em with 

fire and sword.” At which Nell fell into 
convulsions of laughter, while Lou grew 
white, and haughty, but mentally sighed 
that the ruse had been discovered. A fort- 
night longer they remained, during which 
time all the people within ten miles visited 
the house, bent on seeing the pair that had 
become suddenly uncomfortably famous. 

Nell was in her element, for three more 
collegians bowed at her shrine, and she was 
not obliged to drive away literary conver. 
sation, as it was now well known (and glad 
was she!) that she could not tell one author 
from another, and had never read a whole 
book in her life. 

On the last day but one of the fortnight, 
George offered his hand to Lou. About the 
same time Will made a similar proposition 
to Nell, who had just before placed a dam- 
per on the ‘thopes” of her three collegians, 

Were they accepted? One thing is certain, 
neither youth went to the White Mountains 
that year; but both went the next, and each 
was accompanied by a bride.—Hoosuc Valley 
News. 
— cccc 
NO TEST FOR SUFFRAGE. 

Carlyle is reported as saying that he had 
no faith in a government which allows Ju- 
das and Jesus the same right of suffrage; 
and this smart, epigrammatic saying, made 
more striking by ‘‘alliteration’s artful aid,” 
will probably weigh more with many minds 
than serious arguments. 

But will Mr. Carlyle or some of his fol- 
lowers please tell us what test the chief ru- 
lers of Jerusalem could have applied that 
would have given Jesus a vote and kept Ju- 
das disfranchised? A property qualification 
would have been quite ineffectual, for there 
is no proof that Jesus ever earned or owned 
any money; while Judas was evidently 
shrewd in getting it in ways not entirely 
forsaken by politicians yet. 

Jesus was not a householder, for ‘‘the Son 
of Man had not where to lay his head.” 
That he was a tax-payer is doubtful; for cer- 
tainly the resource he relied upon in looking 
for a penny in the fish’s mouth was a very 
uncertain one, and it is not even asserted 
that Peter found the penny there. 

There is some reason to believe that Jesus 
could read, it is true; but there is nothing 
to show that Judas could not, and his being 
appointed to carry the bag rather implies 
that he was ‘‘forward in his arithmetic.” 

If a man is to be judged by the company 
he keeps, the reputation of Jesus is none of 
the best; for he was the friend of publicans 
and sinners. He was far from being re- 
spectable, but was aceused of being a wine- 
bibber, a pestilent fellow, a stirrer-up of 
strife, and other naughty things. 

The entry into Jerusalem must have 
looked like a very insane, fanatical proceed- 
ing to the better class at Jerusalem, and 
his claims to miracle-working undoubtedly 
stamped him as a lunatic or an imposter in 
the minds of the scribes learned in the law. 

What restriction or test would have ena- 
bled any legal tribunal to recognize the no- 
blest man of the age in the victim crucified 
between two thieves? If the Jesuses have 
their characters stamped upon their fore- 
heads, and all men could read the inscrip- 
tion, and if the Judases showed a cloven 
foot which no one could mistake, the law 
might distinguish between them; but it is 
notso. There may be the possibilities of a 
Jesus or a Judas in every child, and only in 
the actual deed can either character be rec- 
ognized. ‘“‘Only God,” says Lessing, ‘‘knows 
us as we are, and not by our deeds.” Actual 
crime, therefore, may be restrained or pun- 
ished by society, but differences in intelli- 
gence or virtue cannot be classified into a 
ground of privilege. No law could have 
excluded Bevedict Arnold from office be- 
fore his treason was known; none knew that 
the ignorant slave Robert Small had the soul 
of a hero under his black skin, till he showed 
it by his deeds. 

Universal suffrage is based upon the faith 
in human nature,—that good is a stronger 
power in it than evil, and that the surest 
way to bring all the good into action is to 
give it free play and full responsibility. 
Evil is just as powerful in the dark as in the 
light; a mob of ignorant’men with the pike 
and the torch are just as dangerous as with 
the ballot. It is the ignorance we must 
abolish, for we cannot destroy the men. 

In the present reactionary distrust of uni- 
versal suffrage I see the greatest danger of 
our institutions. In trying to escape from 
it many of our best minds are wasting ener- 
gies that should be given to making it safe, 
by deepening the moral convictions of the 
people, restoring confidence between differ- 
ent classes, and extending intelligence and 
education among all.—EHdna D. Cheney in 
the Index. 
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ITALIAN SCHOOLS. 

The Municipal Schools in the City of 
Rome are interesting as an educational ex- 
periment on advanced principles, which 
seems likely to prove successful. When I 
say on advanced principles, I mean that the 
object is toplace the opportunity of good 
instruction, within reach of every child in 
Rome—such opportunity as will enable 
each to acquire the means of learning all 
through his life; and this is done without 
any inquiry as to the sectarian or party 
faith into which it may have been the 
child’s destiny to be born. All are offered 
the opportunity of learning the three great 
arts—‘‘The Three R’s,” which put them in 
communication with the past, present and 
future, as far as their other capacities can 
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go. 

Personally, I have only been able to ac- 
quaint myself with the working of the 
Seuola Superiore Femminile, directed by 
the Signora Fua Fusinato, a very excellent 
woman with enlightened and practical ideas 
of the importance of the work which she 
directs. Of this, your readers may judge 
from the following translation which I give, 
of the concluding portion of her address 
to the students this year, at the delivery of 
the prizes, in the buildings of the Capitol. 
Having pointed out that these rewards of 
industry and advance in knowledge were 
but encouragement to future progress, grati- 
fying alike to pupils themselves, and to 
their parents, she turned to those who had 
no rewards, saying: 

But I have also a word to address to you 
who have received no prize. Frequent ab- 
sence from school on account of illness, or 
for family reasons with some, the novelty 
of our manner of teaching, or the tender 
age of others have been the reasons why this 
year, dear children, it is not given you to 
carry off the victory. But if it has been 
impossible for a just and impartial examina- 
tion to assign you the first place, you have 
at least, the testimony of your own con- 
sciences, to have done each in the past, all 
that was possible—and in the confidence 
which we feel in you for the future, you 
have a satisfaction and a recompense which 
may well take the place for you, of the 
highest prizes. From the same amount of 
labor, all cannot gain the same advantages, 
but no one works without gaining some- 
thing, and industry ought to be, and will be 
asuflicient rewardin itself. Do not then, 
my children, lose courage, but persevere. 
After great battles, we hear proclaimed the 
name of him who has led the'standard to 
victory, but no one announces the names of 
the many others who have nevertheless co- 
operated to gain the victory, and who are 
equally worthy of reward and of esteem 
In this way, those who have received no 
prize have been useftl to themselves and to 
the reputation of the School, etc. Return 
then to your studies with this conviction, 
and with me, bless that good Providence 
which has caused you to live in an age, and 
ina country, in which civilization and good- 
ness have made such advances that the rep- 
resentatives of the City and of the State, 
even she who will one day be our Queen, 
do not disdain to assist at this our modest 
ceremony; and who, still more, with affec- 
tionate encouragement and consideration, 
regard that which they have prepared for 
you as a merit on your side, and seek thus 
to excite you to work for your own good.” 

The Princess Margaerita takes every op- 
portunity of showing her interest in the ed- 
ucation of her sex. The Signora Fusinato 
has this winter organized for young ladies, 
a course of lecturers by professors on Italian 
literature. They take place twice a week, 
and the Princess, as patroness, always at- 
tended them. I saw her there; she entered 
with one lady between whom and Signora 
Fusinato she sat to listen. The only sign of 
her rank shown, was that we all stood as 
she entered and went out. 

I have also been present at several classes 
in school given in the form of lectures by 
ladies, of which the girls took notes. I 
could not say the matters treated of were 
handled very profoundly or with much 
breadth of view, still, facts in the history 
lesson, rules in that of Grammar, were 
stated with sufficient vivacity, and it was 
pleasant to see the eager interest and atten- 
tion of the twenty young girls who formed 
the class for these lessons. The love of 
knowledge now awakened, the habits of in- 
dustry thus cultivated, will influence hap- 
pily the formation of character in the fu- 
ture. Madam Fusinato thoughtfully points 
out moreover,in her address, the happy un- 
ion of her pupils, forming, as it were, one 
large affectionate family, and learning thus 
to respect and love each other in their com- 
mon efforts after progress,—pupils gathered 
not only from Rome, but from Naples, Ven- 
ice, ete. We appreciate the good influence 
of such companionship in labor and ad- 
vance, when we reflect that it is still a com- 
mon thing to hear natives of one town of 
Italy talk of those of another as foreigners, 
unable yet to realize the noble unity of Ital- 
ians, which has been effected in this age. 
Without losing any of the true patriotism 
which has enabled them to obtain such 
good results for the common country, we 
may well hope that the education of the 
young now given will produce in the future 
more and more lovely fruits of that union 
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in truthfulness and well-doing which can 
alone, in the end, elevate any people or na- 
tionality. 

Good teachers are the great need for the 
schools of Italy, and hence the immense 
importance that Mademoiselle Schwabe’s 
Training School for Teachers, in Naples, 
should be supported. Such an institution 
is needed urgently, and there already exists 
the noble building, and also the school for 
children. It is in a well-conducted school 
alone that the art of practical teaching can 
be learned. Union and concentration of 
effort for the highest good are of infinite 
importance, in every community. How 
saddening to every thoughtful mind to see 
how little yet we realizeit! Each different 
Protestant sect, herein Italy, makes its own 
separate effort to obtain funds for schools; 
the Catholic priesthood denounce all. 
Here are Waldenses, Free Church la- 
borers, Baptists, English, Americans, and 
each party gathers money for its own work, 
and doubtless does some good. But—but— 
were it once again possible to say—‘*See how 
these Christians love each other, each can 
give up his own particular crotchet or 
view to recognize the great common faith, 
which is in the brotherhood of the whole 
human race, and the blessed privilege of 
each member to raise his heart and aspira- 
tions to the infinite Father!’ Should we 
not then find some common ground on which 
to gather together the little children, where 
the sun of this beautiful love shines bright- 
ly all aroundthem? Would not the harvest 
come more quickly and be far larger in 
good fruit than when, as now, the cul- 
ture is divided and the light is diminished, 
because each has his own little glass to 
see through and to show to the tender 
lambs of his flock as the only one trust- 
worthy. Habits of industry and of clean- 
liness are so little taught to the children in 
their homes—where they are rarely under- 
stood at all,—that to form such must be the 
first and highest work of any good school 
in Italy. Indeed in all countries, the ex- 
planation of why such habits are the duty 
of each, forms the foundation of the high 
est religious teaching. “If any man will 
not work, let him not eat,” said Paul, an 
Apostle, once so revered in Rome that one 
wonders why his precepts should be so 
widely neglected. But seeing that he is al- 
ways represented with a sword, we learn to 
fear that his disciples have come to inter- 
pret the type in a material sense, and think 
war and bloodshed the better way of ob- 
taining the end desired. Certainly, to live 
without work, instead of by it, is too com- 
mon an aim among Italians. To teach the 
young, then, the necessity of labor and the 
rewards, mental and physical, which all true 
work brings to the worker; to form such 
habits by the useful daily exercise of the 
quiet intelligence of these attractive chil- 
dren of the sunny South, is surely the first 
and best foundation to be laid in the devel- 
opment of their minds. And for this can 
we not find common ground? Can we not 
concentrate our forces and help all the 
large, international, central schools, where 
these ends are kept steadily in view, instead 
of encouraging the existence of others, 
whose only raizon d'eko is, that the one 
is of Paul, and the other of Apollos! 

I forgot to say of the Municipal schools, 
that I spoke to several of the pupils at the 
Superior Girls’ School both in English and 
French, and they understood pretty well 
and replied in the same language as I used. 
Formerly, few Italian women spoke any 
but their own language. C.M.JOHNSTON. 

Rome, Italy. 
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AN INCOMPLETE CENTENNIAL. 





But the ceremonies were incomplete. 
Some Freedman,—if possible, a soldier of 
the Republic, should have stood shoulder 
to shoulder with orator and poet, bearing 
his witness that the old charter is a living 
letter at the century’s close. 

And again, there was incompleteness, 
but there was fitness, perhaps, in the 
omission. The magnificent chorus that 
alone gave expression to the opening day, 
the chorus which owesits existence to Phil- 
adelphia women, was absent from the cere- 
monial of the Fourth. Created by the en- 
ergy and musical taste of the Women’s 
Committees, there was something typical in 
the fact of its absence. A hundred years 
ago Abigail Adams, the wife of one Presi- 
dent and mother of another, was writing to 
her husband. ‘‘I long to hear that you 
have declared an inde pendency. And, by 
the way, in the new code of laws which I 
suppose it will be necessary for you to 
make, I desire you would remember the la- 
dies, and be more generous and favorable 
to them than your ancestors. Do not put 
such unlimited power into the hands of the 
husbands.” And again in another letter,— 
“TI cannot say I think you are very gener- 
ous, for while you are proclaiming peace 
and good-will to men, emancipating all na- 
tions, you insist upon retaining absolute 
power over wives.” 

The women of the Centennial commit- 
tees have had three years of education. 
Their services have been sought, their as- 
sistance invited, the profits of their hard 
work have been given to build up the enter- 
prise, yet not unfrequently has the snub 
been administered, reminding them that the 





old century men still claim ‘‘absolute 
power” over them and their belongings. 
They may have had feeble powers of rea- 
soning, it is true, when they began to work, 
but in the severe school of adverse decis- 
ions and continual subordination, their per- 
ceptive faculties have grown and widened. 
They refuse any longer to accept palaver in 
the place of justice. Resolitions of thanks 
are one thing, recognition is another, 

If they apply the experience gained in 
judging of some other matters, the school 
of their training must shoulder the respon- 
sibility. They fail to perceive why the 
Michigan woman, who settles upon govern- 
ment acres, preempts her little farm by cul- 
tivating it, making a home for her children 
and her drunken husband, is denied the 
privilege of ownership, which that husband 
could have obtained at the government's 
hands any day he was sober enough to claim 
it. To make out her title to these acres her 
own hands had planted and sown, it was 
necessary for a United States Senator to 
tell her whole sad story to his fellows, and 
by a special act of Congress enable her to 
own what she had paid for to the United 
States. The beautiful discriminations of 
the law, which forces the hardworking 
wife to wait for special legislation, drag- 
ging the sad circumstances of her life into 
public discussion, must be encouraging to 
other married women, driven by hard ne- 
cessity to make homes for themselves and 
their children. 

Again, we fail to understand also, if it 
was highest virtue in Boston men, a con- 
tury ago, to throw into the harbor tea that 
did not belong to them, because they would 
pay no taxes without their own consent, 
why it should be the best kind of a joke 
when two ladies of Connecticut, who own 
more property in their township than ten 
of their neighbors, shall refuse any longer 
to pay taxes, thereupon, unless granted 
some power in spending, for the township's 
good, the rates levied upon them, which 
their untaxed neighbors have full disposal 
of. We fail to perceive the logic that makes 
the tea-chest a heroic emblem, while the 
yearly sales, by the sheriff, from the Glas- 
tonbury farm are newspaper jokes from 
Maine to Georgia. 

Again, Abigail Adams was happily mar- 
ried, but she had the courage to speak for 
other women less favored. She could look 
out from her secure shelter by her hus- 
band’s side, and see how other mothers suf- 
fered at the hands of the law. So long as 
the law, now as then, gives to the father 
absolute authority over his child, the power 
to send it whithersoever he will, away from 
its mother, standing faithfully at his side, 
the power to will it with his dying breath, 
into other care and guidance than hers, no 
wonder that this far-sighted woman of the 
Revolution told the men of the day, that 
they were ungenerous and cruel. The wo- 
men of this '76 ponder these things in their 
hearts. They rejoice with unfailing grati- 
tude, in the victories won, the difficulties 
conquered, and the power and freedom the 
old century has brought, with its declara- 
tion of rights to all men; they look wist- 
fully into the new, requiring that it shall 
give unto them also, some surer ground to 
stand upon than the shifting sands of for- 
tune, and the caprice or indulgence of the 
law-making sex.—New Century for Women. 





HUMOROUS 


A thief in Evansville, Ind., stole the con- 
tribution-box out of a church. He evi- 
dently went there to prey. 

“Biddy,” said O’ Mulligan to his wife, ‘‘it’s 
a cowld ye have. <A drop of the crathur 
‘ud do ye no harrum.” ‘Och, hone,” said 
Biddy, ‘‘I’ve taken the plidge; but ye can 
mix a drink, Jimmy, and force me to swally 
_ 





The position of the Democracy on the 
currency question reminds a veteran of a 
Democratic campaign banner in Pennsyl- 
vania during the Polk and Dallas canvass in 
1844, which was inscribed, ‘‘Free Trade and 
a Protective Tariff.” 

It was rather annoying, to say the least, 
when the new clerk of a Boston merchant, 
who had just been initiated into the myste- 
ries of the trade-mark, inquired in a loud 
voice, as a customer demurred at the price: 
‘What shall I sell this for? It is marked 
four dollars and a half, and cost fifty cents.” 


An “habitual criminal, having been sharp- 
ly taken to task the other day by a magistrate 
in Liverpool, replied that the magistrate was 
very ° ‘ungrateful” to treat him so. ‘And 
why, pray?” ‘‘Because, your Honor, if it 
were not for men like me, who make you 
necessary, you would have no place and no 
pay!” 

“Suppose,” said an Iowa attorney to a 
witness whom he was cross-examining, ‘‘sup- 
pose, sir, I should tell you that I could bring 
a dozen of your own neighbors who would 
swear that they would not believe you under 

oath. What would you say to that?” And 
the witness replied very pleasantly, “I should 
say you lied.” 


A player performing the ghost in “‘Ham- 
let” very badly was much hissed; but, after 
bearing it a while, he put the audience in 
good humor by stepping forward and —* 
ing: “»Ladies and gentlemen, I am extremely 
sorry that my humble endeavors to please 

you are unsuccessful, but if you are not sat- 
isfied I must give up the ghost.” 


A demure-looking chap hailed a charcoal- 
peddler with the query, “Have you got 
charcoal in your wagon?” “Yes, sir,” said 
the expectant driver, stopping his horses. 





‘‘That’s right, observed the demure chap, 
with an approving nod; “always: tell the 
truth, and people will respect you!” And he 
hurried on, much to the regret of the ped- 
dler, who was getting out of the wagon to 
look for a brick. 


Speaking of the Massachusetts law that 
a “dozen eggs weigh one and one-half 
pounds,” Max Adler adds: ‘‘We approve of 
this. The hens have too long had their own 
way in this business of laying eggs, and 
they have constantly defrauded the public. 
It is high time this outrage was crushed, 
and we are glad that the Legislature of 
Massachusetts is going to do it. If free 
American citizens are to be imposed upon 
with impunity by debauched and corrupt 
chickens, the government, for which Wil- 
liam Penn fought and John Hancock died, 
is a disgraceful failure. Hereafter Massa- 
chusetts hens will either have to lay two- 
ounce eggs or emigrate. The people will 
submit to their tyranny no longer. They 
have borne the yolk until it has become un- 
endurable. They denounce present prices 
for present eggs as eggstortion, and hens 
they demand a reform. 





W \} CAN'T BE BEAT. Twenty handsome Ad- 
14 dress Cards, no two alike, your name on 
thom all, for 10 cts., and stamp. A large, spicy paper 
and list of all styles with order, or paper and 10 sam- 
ples for 3 cts, 
G. ze ULLMAN & CO., 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 
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PRICE LIST 
OF 
G. B. ULLMAN & CO's, 


FASHIONABLE 


Address and Visiting 
CARDS. 


Cards printed in good style on good stock 
at short notice, and sent post paid to any 
part of the United States or Canadas at the 
following rates: 


50 White Bristol, one name, 25 cts. 
25 White Bristol, one name, 15 cts. 
50 Tinted Bristol, Granite or Plaid, one 

color or mixed, 30 cts. 
25 cards one name, 20 cts, 
Snowflake, Marble, Repp, Damask and 

Enamel, per dozen, 20 cts. 
50 cards one name, 50 cts, 


We have over one hundred styles 
25 for 30 cents or 50 
MOURNING CARDS for 50 cents. Sample 
or 3 cent stamp. 
IN ORDER 
to introduce our Cards we will send 20 cards, 
no two alike, including snowflake, Marble, 
Repp, Damask, Enamel, Granite, Plaid, 
Tinted, &e., printed in your own name, for 
15 CTS, lin ordering say you want a 
“general mixture.” 8 packs 8 names, all 
mixed, for $1. 
AGENTS WANTED 


in every town and city in the United States and Can- 
adas, to whom we offer inducements unsurpassed by 
any firm in the United States. A complete outfit of 
our Chromo, Glass, Marble, Snow Flake, Satin, Repp, 
Damask, Tinted and White Bristol. 1 of every 
quality with special price list to agents for 25 cents. 
f an agert sends us a $2 order keep back price paid 


for the outfit, 
SAMPLES 


of Snowflake, Marble, Enamel, Repp, Damask, 
Tinted and White Bristol, and copy of ihe Boston 
Rambler, a %-column paper, full of interesting read- 
ing matter, and containing list and full particulars of 
over 100 styles of the most fashionable cards, sent 
for 3cent stamp. No free samples. 

Address all orders to 


G, B. ULLMAN & CO.,, 


Winter Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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“3S HOLE TOP” 


ATTACHMENT FOR 


COOKING 


AND A 


“HEATER” 


ATTACHMENT FOR 


COLD WEATHER 


FLORENCE 
OIL STOVE 


is the only one that has them 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE 
AGENCY, 
476 Wash, St. Cor Avon St,, 
BOSTON. 


Call and examine. 
Send for Circular. 
Canvassers wanted. 


* 





1 Magnificent Chromos, 2 feet 
$10 fo or 8: e long, 24colors, for $1. 00, 7.00 
ozen. tS Vise Virgin,” ‘Beatrice, “Snow 
torm,” &c. Send $1.00 ‘for Sam le, satisfaction 
guaranteed. Chromos ; of all kinds, New style, 9x11. 
Catalogue free. J. LATHAM & CO., , Art Publishers, 
419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of 
friends, gives a thorough Collegiate 


EDUCATION TO BOTH SEXES, 


Who here pursue the same courses of study, and re- 
ceive the same degrees. : 

Total expenses, including Tuition, Board, Washing, 
use of Books, &c., $350 a year. 

NO EXTRA CHARGES. 

For ¢ — giving full particulars as to courses 
of stud Address :— 

EDW kp HH. MAGILL, President, 

SwaRTHMORE CoLLece, Delaware Co., Penn. 

6m30 ; : — — 
| ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

4 AUBURNDALE, (near Boston,) Mass. Delightfu 
home; special care of health, manners and morals, 


Address, CHARLES C. BRAGDON, 
= 4m26 Principal. 
DENTOPHILE 
FOR 








Cleansing and Preserving the Teeth. 


“Pure, pleasant, effective.”"— The Golden Rule. 

— a superior article.”"—Suffolk County Jour- 
nal. 

“Free from injurious substances.,'—Daily Evening 
Traveller. 

“One of the best articles in the market,’’—Boston 
Bvening Transcript. 


Prepared by D. G. STRAWN 


Practical Dentist, 
2279 Washington Street, Boston. 
G2 For sale by ali Druggists. 3m16 


Madame FOY’S 
Corset skirt Su upporter. 


Increases in P paapenty 


For HEALTH, COMFORT and 

YLE is acknowledged THE 
BEST ARTICLE of the kind ever 
made. 

For sale by all leading jobbers 
and retailers. Beware of imita- 
tions and infringements, 
MANUPACTUERD SOLELY BY 

FOY & HARMON, 
4m13 New Haven, Conn, 


LADIES 
Call at Storer’s Bleachery 


673 Washington Street opposite Beach, and have your 
Straw, Leghorn, Felt, Neapolitan and Chip Hats — 
into the latent style s. One flight only. 


WILL WONDERS EVER CEASE? 


Attention is called to the fact that I have discovered 
— by which the Hair can be Restored, even 
en a person has become completely bald, or has 
been so for a number of years. Any persons who 
may be ba.d, or who are losing their hatr, can have the 
same restored by application at my office. My treat- 
ment for diseases of the scalp is purely scientific, and 
parties desirous of obtaining a good head of hair are 
requested to call. 
aldness may arise from defective development. of 
the pulps of the hair, or from defective circulation 
and nutrition; also from acute diseases preceding cer- 
tain diseases of the skin. The hair may fall off pre- 
maturely from various causes, or in the natural course 
of things, from old age. Any case I treat, no matter 
what may be the cause, I will guarantee a full restora- 
tion of the hair, and to — parties, will not 
exact a fee until they are fully satisfied that I do all 
that I claim. DR. PIERCE, 


339 Tremont Street Boston. 
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DRESS REFORM ROOM 


MRS, M. A. WHITAKER, 
NO. 212 SOUTH 8 TH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Ger Agent for GEORGE FROST & CO., — 























Mass. 


WOMAN’ 8 ‘Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
North College Avenue and Twenty first St., Phil. 


The twenty-seventh winter session will open on 
Thursday, Oct. 6th, in the commodious new College 
Building. Clinical instruction is given in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, Wills’ and Orthopedic 
Hospitals. Spring Course of Lectures, practical 
demonstrations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except 
forexpense of material) to all Matriculants of the 
year. Address 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M. Dean, 
North College Ave and 21st St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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10 PER CENT NET. | 


Kansas, Missouri and Iowa Improved Farm First- 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We guarantee 
as an assurance that we loan not to exceed one-third 
of the actual value. In many years’ business have 
never lost a dollar. No customer of ours ever waited 
a * for interest or principal when due. Send for 
particulars. References in every State in the Union, 
who will confirm the above facts. 

J. a , VATED & O0., LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
or 72 Cedar st., New York. 


A. N. HARDY, 
Photographer, 
22 WINTER ST., BOSTON. 
Cards, Cabinets and Promenades, 
Pictures for frames of all sizes, finished in 
India Ink, Crayon, and Water Colors. 


Old pictures copied and enlarged. Prices reasonable. 
3m27 


ICE CREAM. 


Parties, Festivals, Societies, &c., supplied in any 
quantities. Cream can be sent to any of the sur- 
rounding towns. 


Philadelphia Ice Cream Co., 
3 1-2 wey Place, 
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- POST-GRADU ATE ¢ COURSE, 
IN SEPTEMBER there will be opened at 


Chauncy-Hall School, 


Two Courses, one Literary, the other Scientific, for 
graduates of High Schools, and for ladies and —— 
men desiring to pursue a year’s study beyond ordinary 
school-work. 

For particulars, address, 

CUSHING | « LADD. 


NewEn ngland Conservatory of Musi. 


INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston, 
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The Woman's Journal. 


Boston, Aug. 5, 1876. 


Each subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. Subscribers who are 
in arrears for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL are earnestly re- 

uested to send in their subscriptions. The change of 
te on the wrapper of the paper will be their receipt. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
MAN’s JOURNAL for sale. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be address 
to Box 3638, Boston. 

All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 








EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Eighth Annual Meeting of the AMerican Wo- 
MAN SUFFRAGE AssoctATION will be held in Philadel- 
phia on Monday and Tuesday, October 2 and 3, com- 
mencing its sessions Monday evening, October 2, at 
7.30 P. M., and continuing Tuesday, October 3, at 
10.30 A. M., 2.30 P. M., and 7.30P.M. The public 
are respectfully invited to attend. 

Auxiliary State and local societies are entitled to 
send delegates equal in number to the respective 
Congressional delegations of their States. 

By order Ex. Com., 

Mary A. Livermore, President, + 
Lucy Stone, Chairman Ex. Com. \ 


FOURTH WOMAN'S CONGRESS. 

A Fourth Congress of Women will be held at Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., October 4, 5 and 6, in St. George's 
Hall; the daily sessions beginning at 10.30 A. M., 2 
P. M., and 7 P. M. 

Entertainment during the sessions of the Congress 
will be provided for officers and speakers upon appli- 
cation to Mrs, Emma Bartol, No. 1900 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Maria MitcHe.t, Presigent, | 
Auice C. Fuetcuer, Séretary. { 











SOJOURNER TRUTH. 


Sojourner Truth, whose death has recent- 
ly been announced and is now contra- 
dicted, is one of the most remarkable 
women of the age. She has been a 
slave in New York State, but was emanci- 
pated fifty yearsago. She has rare natural 
gifts; a clear intellect; a fine moral intui- 
tion and spirited insight, with much com- 
mon sense. She never could read, and often 
said, that all the great trouble of the world 
came from those who could read, and not 
from those who could not, and that she 
was glad she never knew how to read. 

She took a deep and personal interest in 
the anti-slavery movement. Her speeches 
came with direct and terrible force, moving 
friend and foe alike. She was quick to see 
the weak point of the enemy, and also to 
hit it. And when her side needed strengthen- 
ing she knew just when and where to help. 

At an anti-slavery meeting in Springtield, 
Mass., where Stephen 8. Foster was mak- 
ing a characteristic speech, the audience 
grew restive and turbulent. The mobo- 
cratic spirit was there. A man interrupted 
Mr. Foster, and, among other things, said: 
“Your statements are too sweeping.” 
When he ceased, Sojourner sprang to her 
feet, and, in a speech of not more than five 
minutes, she drew a picture which every 
one present both saw and felt, of what slav- 
ery is to its victims, and of the guilt of 
those who inflict it and of those who uphold 
it, and, with the tone of one of the old 
prophets, turning to Mr. Foster, she said: 
“Sweep away, Stephen, sweep away.” So 
hushed was the audience that a whisper 
could have been heard. Every one knew 
that she had felt in her own person all that 
slavery could inflict, and that, out of that 
ocean of wrongs, she had brought to view 
a few of its horrid facts. Mr. Foster went 
on, and the meeting closed without further 
interruption. 

On another occasion, in a meeting where 
Frederick Douglass portrayed the wrongs 
of his race, their utter misery, and the hope- 
less outlook for them and for the country, 
Sojourner rose, and asked with great so- 
lemnity: ‘Frederick, is God dead”? The 
words thrilled through the audience like an 
electric shock, and brought back the mo- 
mentarily lost consciousness that ‘‘One with 
God is a majority” always. 

When slavery was abolished Sojourner 
spent much time in Washington, looking 
after the freedmen. Bnt she soon grew 
dissatisfied with the whole system of care 
for them. ‘‘’Taint rations that this people 
need,” said she. ‘‘As long as there is them 
that gets a salary for giving out rations, ra- 
tions will be begged for them; and as long 
as these poor things can get food and clothes 
for nothin’, they won’t work. They have 
always seen the white folks do just so, and 
they will do just like them. If the govern 
ment would only take ‘em out west and give 
’em land, and just start em, it would be 
better for them, and, in the end, a great 
deal cheaper for the government.” 

It was the freedmen of the District of 
Columbia of whom she spoke. But her 
practical sagacity was not heeded. 

For the past few years she has lived in 
Michigan, supported mainly by the sale of 
the narrative of her life which was written 
for her by Mrs. Stowe, and which, during 
the last year, has been enlarged by Mrs. 

Frances Titus, of Battle Creek, Michigan. 
She hoped to visit the Exposition at Phila- 
delphia for the sake of seeing many old 
friends, but her strength failed too rapidly. 

Wise, unselfish, brave, and good, may be 
truly said of Sojourner. L. 8. 





EQUALITY OF THE SEXES. 


ANTOINETTE Brown BLACKWELL asks 
whether the editors of Tuk WomaAn’s Jour- 
NAL are going to bestir themselves to refute 
the theory of certain scientific men that wo- 
men «are, by their natural organization, 
physically and intellectually inferior to men. 

I, for one, think such a discussion is not 
the wisest way of expending our mental 
energies. During the Anti-Slavery struggle, 
no objection to emancipation was more fre- 
quently urged than this: ‘‘The negroes are 
an inferior race.” I always answered: 
“What if they are? After centuries of ob- 
structed growth, it is impossible to calculate 
what hight’ they may attain under favora- 
ble circumstances; at all events, a fair 
chance for free growth is their right. Re— 
move all impediments from their path, and 
leave time to show what progress they will 
make.” 

I say the same concerning the alleged in- 
feriority of women. Don't let us expend 
time in arguing about intellectual equality; 
let us prove it by what we do. Mrs. Som- 
erville, when she made observations so ac- 
curate as to be valuable to the best astrono- 
mers of her time; Harriet Martineau, when 
she rendered her thorough knowledge of 
political economy intelligible to the popular 
mind in the form of attractive stories; Rosa 
Bonheur, when she painted her Horse Mar- 
ket; George Eliot, when she uttered 
thoughts Miltonic in their largeness and 
depth, and painted human life with more 
than Shakespearian insight; Miss Whitney, 
when she made her statue of Samuel Adams; 
Drs. Blackwell, Sewall, Dimmock, and oth- 
ers, When they commanded the respect of 
physicians by their medical knowledge and 
skill; spent their time more profitably, I 
apprehend, than they could have done by 
the ablest argumentation about the intellect- 
ual equality of the sexes. 

One day, during the war, I was walking 
along the road, when I heard footsteps has 
tening behind me, and was soon joined by 
aman who aspired to be the oracle of his 
village. He said: “I should like to walk 
with you, if you have no objection. I want 
to ask your opinion about the state of pub- 
lic affairs. Iam not one of those who be- 
lieve in the equality of men and women; 
but I am always ready to hear what a sensi- 
ble woman has to say.” 

I smiled at his condescension; for I did 
not need to have an ‘‘unco guid conceit o’ 
mysel” to be perfectly well aware that I 
knew a hundred times more about public 
affairs than he did. I did not, however, 
enter into any controversy with him con- 
cerning his theory about the equality of the 
sexes. I merely answered his questions as 
well as I could, and in the course of the 
walk many ideas were put into his head 
that apparently were never there before. 
Whether he felt compensated for his gra- 
cious willingness to hear what a woman had 
to say, is more than I know; but I can con- 
scientiously affirm that my belief in the nat- 
ural intellectual equality of the sexes was 
not at all shaken by his share in the conver- 
sation. 

The only argument I think it worth while 
to offer on the subject is this: If women 
have physical or intellectual strength sutti- 
cient to earn property, and consequently be 
taxed for it, they have intellect enough to 
vote concerning the use that shall be made 
of their taxes; and if they have sense and 
feeling enough to suffer from the effects of 
corrupt or imbecile legislation, they have 
sense enough to try to improve it. 

That women at the present time are not, 
generally speaking, the physical or intellect- 
ual equals of men, in general, is obvious. 
But I deem it impossible for the wisest 
thinker, or the most careful investigator, 
to determine how far the present inequality 
is to be ascribed to natural organization, 
and how far to centuries of impeded growth, 
and the dwarfing effects of habitual subor- 
dination. All 1 ask is perfect liberty to 
choose our own spheres of action, and a 
fair, open chance to do whatsoever we can 
do well. I am very willing to leave time to 
decide the degree of our capabilities, and I 
have no anxiety concerning the verdict. 

For myself, I believe in the perfect equal- 
ity of men and women by nature, yet I 
think there is a difference in their spiritual, 
as well as in their physical organization; 
and that, generally speaking, though they 
might work in all departments equally well, 
they would spontaneously work in a differ- 
ent manner. I do not profess to reason on 
the subject. Probably the views I enter- 
tain grow out of my pet theory that the 
laws of music explain everything in crea- 
tion, if we could but understand the teach- 
ing. Harmony is nature’s great law; and 
harmony implies difference without inequal- 
ity. L. Marta CuILp. 

Wayland, Mass. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 


The Year-Book of the Boston University 
is published. It is a handsome pamphlet of 
125 pages. It contains an elaborate essay 
on ‘The Taxation of Colleges, Churches, 
and Hospitals,” by Dr. Warren. It opposes 
the extension of taxation, and proposes the 
gradual abolition of all compulsory taxes.” 
The number of students connected with the 
different departments is 627. Of these, 1 
are women. L. &. 
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WORK NEEDED IN COLORADO. 


Mrs. Campbell calls attention in another 
column to the condition and prospects of 
the Woman Suffrage cause in Colorado, 
which is now, thanks in great measure to 
the self-sacrificing work of herself and her 
husband, a most hopeful field of labor. 

In 1870 a strong effort was made in Colo- 
rado to incorporate Woman Suffrage in the 
laws of that Territory. Governor MzCook 
recommended it in his message, his wife 
wrote logically and earnestly in its behalf, 
many eminent citizens favored it; but it 
failed. Last year the subject was, again 
urged with energy and discretion. An asso- 
ciation was formed, and so strong an inter- 
est was awakened, that the Constitutional 
Convention would have incorporated Wo- 
man Suffrage in the new State Constitution, 
if the members had felt sure that the doing 
so would not have resulted in its rejection. 
So they compromised the matter, gave wo- 
men suffrage on school affairs, and made it 
obligatory upon the first State Legislature 
to submit a Woman Suffrage Amendment to 
the people. The Constitution having been 
adopted Colorado has been declared a State, 
and, accordingly, next year, its male citi- 
zens Will vote upon our question. 

It is very important that they vote intelli- 
gently. A small amount of money judi- 
ciously expended now in a systematic can- 
vass of the State, will secure an affirmative 
result. But the people are poor, the pop- 
ulation scattered, distances great, and trav- 
elling expensive. Will not the East, which 
organized emigrant aid societies for Kansas, 
furnish aid for the more important work of 
Woman’s enfranchisement in Colorado? 
Mrs. Campbell proposes to remain in Den- 
ver and see it through, if the friends of 
Suffrage will make it possible for her to do 
so. She knows the ground thoroughly, and 
can do more there than any one else. But 
she cannot work without incurring neces- 
sary expenses greater than she has means to 
pay. 

We hope that the Suffragists will appre- 
ciate the importance of sustaining Mrs. 
Campbell in this arduous work. If Colo- 
rado, the Centennial State, shall adopt Wo- 
man Suffrage next year, this will ensure its 
permanence in Wyoming and Utah, and will 
be a step towards its adoption by Nevada, 
Montana, Idaho, Dakota, Arizona, and New 
Mexico. Impartial Suffrage and Equal 
Rights for women once established in the 
mining States of the great central plateau, 
it will speedily spread from its mountain 
citadel to the shores of the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans, and the whole North Amer- 
ican Continent will be ‘‘redeemed, regener- 
ated and disenthralled by the irresistible 
genius of universal emancipation.” 

Let all who are able and willing to help, 
send their name and contributions to Mrs. 
Margaret W. Campbell, Denver, Colorado. 

H. B. B. 
*>e 


GIRL GRADUATES, 


The College Commencements of this year 
have come and gone. Young men and 
young women have graduated, standing side 
by side on the same platform, receiving 
their degree from the same hands. The 
new order is so completely accepted that the 
fact has made scarcely a ripple in the public 
thought. 

Wesleyan University, at Middletown, Ct., 
graduated four young women, with a large 
class of young men. The comment of the 
papers was simply ‘“‘The greatest enthusi- 
asm was manifested, especially when prizes 
were given to the young ladies.”’ 

These four women were the first who 
were admitted to the University. The 
young men of the class did not like it. 
They thought girls ‘‘would lower the stand- 
ard.” But these women were all good 
scholars. Two were in the honors all the 
way through. One took two prizes, and 
the other, one, when they graduated, and 
the gentlemen students said nothing about 
a “lower standard.” 

Boston University, Cornell, Oberlin, Mich- 
igan University, Colby, and many other 
colleges publish their programme of Com- 
mencement exercises. The names of wo- 
men and men, with oration, essay, or thesis, 
follow each other as a matter of course. 
That of Cornell announces an oration ‘‘Con- 
stellations in Art, by Rachel Seedom More.” 
The degree of Bachelor of Literature is con- 
ferred upon Miss H. C. Tilden. That of 
Bachelor of Science upon Misses E. L. 
Crandall, 8. 8. Eddy, M. L. Moore and L. 
B. Palmer. That of Master of Arts upon 
Miss Alla W. Foster, daughter of 8S. S. and 
Abby Kelley Foster, and upon Mrs. J. J. 
Irvine, who, as Miss Thomas, took the prize 
for Greek at the Intercollegiate Contest, last 
winter. Similar degrees and others were 
conferred upon young men at the same time. 
They were due to students, irrespective of 
sex, who had successfully completed a given 
amount of study. Boston University grad- 
uates six women doctors of medicine, eleven 
women from the School of Oratory, and 
one from its Theological department, while, 
from these several departments, a much 
larger number of men are graduated. 

Thus, practically, the questions of higher 
education for women, and of co-education, 
are quietly settling themselves. The tem- 
pest that raged beforehand is hushed, and 





again it is seen that the one thing needful 
for women, is an open field and fair play. 
L. 8. 
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CIVIL SERVICE REFORM 





At arecent meeting of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association Mr. Garrison 
awakened some surprise by stating his be- 
lief that the popular estimate of the amount 
of corruption and extravagance now exist- 
ing in American political life is largely ex- 
aggerated, and that, so far from having suf- 
fered a decline in moral principle as a na- 
tion, we have, in fact, greatly improved 
upon the standards of previous generations. 
He therefore proposed a modification in the 
language of one of the resolutions, and it 
was modified accordingly. 

Mr. Garrison’s opinion is confirmed by a 
remarkable table of facts and figures, re- 
cently compiled in the Treasury Depart- 
ment and certified by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. From this table, covering a pe- 
riod of forty-two years, it appears that the 
defalcations and failures to make settle- 
ments on each thousand dollars collected, 
as shown by the books of the United States 
Treasury, were as follows: under the ad- 
ministration of Jackson, $10.55; Van Bu- 
ren, $21.15; Harrison and Tyler, $10.37; 
Polk, $8.34; Taylor and Fillmore, $7.54; 
Pierce, $5.86; Buchanan, $6.98; Lincoln, 
$1.41; Johnson, 41 cents; Grant’s first term, 
40 cents; Grant’s second term of three 
years, 26 cents. 

Thus the superior moral tone of politics 
caused by the accession to power of the An- 
ti-slavery party reduced the percentage of 
defaleation to one-fifth of that which ex- 
isted under the last democratic administra- 
tion. And, so far from this change having 
been spasmodic or temporary, the improve- 
ment has continued ever since, so that the 
percentage during Grant’s second term is 
actuaily less than one-quarter of what it 
was under Lincoln, and less than one eigh- 
tieth part of what it was under Van Buren. 

Nothing is more demoralizing than an ex- 
aggerated estimate of the immorality of 
others. It is a misfortune to any nation, to 
lose faith, causelessly, in the purity of its 
public men. If, as these figures seem to in- 
dicate, the vast majority of our officials are 
honest, and more honest than ever before, 
the fact should be recognized. The won- 
derful progress already achieved, during « 
single generation, in the average fidelity to 
official trusts, represented by a changed per- 
centage of loss from $21.15 to 33 cents, on 
each $1000 of revenue collected, is the best 
possible guarantee of future progress in 
civil service reform. H. B. B. 

— — 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN COLORADO. 





Eprrors JouRNAL:—Now that the con- 
stitution is adopted, and there is no longer 
a doubt concerning the question of State- 
hood for Colorado, it may %e of interest to 
your readers to know that said constitution 
provides that no person shall be denied the 
right to vote on questions pertaining to 
schools in the several school districts on ac- 
count of sex; and that the first General As- 
sembly shall, at its first session, submit the 
question of Woman Suffrage, on equal 
terms with men, to a direct vote of the 
qualified electors at the next general elec- 
tion thereafter. 

The first Tuesday of October, 1877, will 
be the day on which this new State will de- 
cide for or against Woman Suffrage. All 
male persons twenty-one years old, who are 
not confined in any public prison at the 
time of the election, are qualified to vote 
upon it. All the male idiots, paupers and 
convicts who have served out their terms of 
imprisonment, or have been pardoned out, 
all male foreigners who have declared their 
intention to become citizens four months 
before election, whether they can read or 
write their own names or not, will be there 
to vote against the enfranchisement of wo- 
men 

That such is the fact, would seem to be 
enough to arouse every intelligent woman 
in the State to go out and work for her 
cause. But it is here, aseverywhere. Wo- 
men do not inform themselves, and half of 
them will not know that they are subjected 
to this insult. I believe half the men who 
voted on the adoption or rejection of the 
constitution had never read its provisions, 
and never will read them. The newspapers 
said ‘‘Vote for it, and make Colorado a 
State; it will make times better, and call 
here more people from the east to invest 
their capital,” ete. 

The constitution would have been carried 
with Woman Suffrage in it, just as easily as 
it was without it. The men who were in 
earnest for a State would not have voted 
against it on that account, and the men who 
were indifferent would not have known 
what it contained. But now the battle will 
be harder to fight. Men will ask why they 
are called upon, so soon, to alter the instru- 
ment supposed to be perfect at the time? 
Why make a change the first year? 

You, who have labored so many years to 
make men see the true way, will know how 
hard it is. Wecan hardly hope to succeed 
unless the friends of Suffrage all over the 
Union make common cause with us, and 
help us in every possible way. 

The Colorado Woman Suffrage Society, 
organized last winter, has issued a form for 





clubs, and has requested the friends to or- 
ganize in every town as soon as may be con- 
venient, and I think, with a little help, 
many names might be had, and much work 
done. MarGaret W. CamMpBELt. 
Tron Spring Canyon, Manitou, Colorado, 
oe 


SUFFRAGE IN THE WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 


Epitors JourNaL:—No more cheering 
sign of the steady progress of the advance- 
ment of Woman can be found than the lit- 
tle sheet which announces the next Wo— 
man’s Congress at Philadelphia in October, 
Good taste, good sense, and good feeling are 
gratified. The following quotation evinces 
a rare wisdom, and cannot fail to satisfy the 
most fastidious among reformers. 

The Woman's Congress is called together 
in no fantastic persuasion and with no unreal 
purpose, but in order to enable the assem- 
bled wisdom and experience of women to 
deal with questions and difficulties over 
which the isolated student may despair. . . . 

The labor of planning and building a 
foundation for the best work of Woman is 
full of details which do not appeal to the 
swiftness of ambition, or to the luxury of 
imagination. The ideal and the real, the 
desirable and the possible, must be weighed 
and compared in order that the sex may ful- 
fill its high duties without impairing its ven- 
erable traditions. F 

All these excellences have characterized the 
previous efforts of this faithful body of wo- 
men workers, and have earned for them the 
gratitude of all well-wishers of true progress. 
But to one who, from the beginning of the 
organization, has rejoiced in its work and 
cried amen to all its grand endeavor, there 
has still been an undertone of sadness and 
regret that it has seemed necessary to taboo 
so rigidly the subject of Woman Suffrage. 
So that when this subject appears in the list 
for papers and discussions, it seems an oc- 
casion for special rejoicing. With no feel- 
ing of criticism that this great field of re- 
form has not before received the attention 
of the Woman’s Congress, we congratulate 
the Board of Directors that the time has 
come when Woman Suffrage takes its proper 
place among the topics discussed. 


As thought by thought is piled, till some great truth 
Is loosened, and the nations echo round. 


The list of topics embraces the widest 
latitude, aud promises a Congress, from 
which the resultant good will far exceed 
that of any in the history of this National 
Club of women. 

Fraternally. E. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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A GEM FROM VICTOR HUGO. 


At the recent burial of Madame Dudevant, 
better known under her nom de plume of 
“George Sand,” an address, prepared for the 
occasion by Victor Hugo, was read by Mon- 
sieur Vapet, from which I send you a quo- 
tation which may be fitly termed the ‘‘Ko-i- 
noor” that belongs to the Woman's Suffra- 
ge movement of our day. 

Victor Hugo’s words are these: “The 
worker is gone, but the work is done. 
George Sand has died, but she has left us 
the right of Woman resting its evidence on 
the genius of Woman.” 1 send the above 
excerpt, asa kindly suggestion to those ad- 
vocates of Woman Suffrage who allow 
themselves occasionally to appeal to the 
soft side of man’s nature, and, in a maudlin 
or supplicating way, crave asa grant that 
which of right belongs to our race; viz., the 
equality of the sexes. 

Above all the brilliant gems of thought 
clustering in the forcible addresses of those 
who advocate Woman Suffrage, let the 
diamond flashes of this grand Ko-i-noor nev- 
er be obscured by the impertinent veil of 
apology. No advocate of ‘‘the rights of 
Woman resting its evidence on the genius of 
Woman” can afford to degrade so worthy 
and just a cause by using the language of 
apology. As well might the sun apologize 
for the radiance of its munificent beams. 
“Let us accept what our illustrious dead, 
in leaving bequeathed, and, turning to the 
future, let us salute, serene and pensive, the 
great arrivals whom these great departures 
announce,” 

Mrs. Mary EvizaBetu Stvupss. 

La Grande, Union Co., Oregon. 

-*>e 
A POLITICAL SUFFRAGE PARTY. 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—I have been for years 
waiting and watching for the formation of 
a Political Suffrage Party, which would 
certainly be our shortest and surest way to 
obtain the ballot. It seems to me a great 
waste of time and talent to circulate peti- 
tions, hold conventions, and make so many 
eloquent speeches without doing something 
decisive. We ought to consolidate our 
forces, and I think we should soon see out- 
siders falling into rank. There could not 
be a more opportune moment for the in- 
troduction of a new party than the present. 

We have been dallied with by the Repub- 
lican party long enough. They are always 
ready to concede inducements sufficient to 
secure the influence of the Suffragists dur- 
ing a political campaign, but, with the excep- 
tion of a few individuals, I believe they 
never have intended to do more than this. 

What would the abolitionists ever have 
accomplished if they had waited for the 
slave-power to become convinced of the 
justice of their cause? Where would be 
our nation if our forefathers had continued 
to pray and petition Parliament for their 
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rights? I have not a doubt but they, or 
their descendants, would be at it still. The 
refusal of England to comply with their re- 
quest was not based on her ignorance of the 
rights of the American Colonies, but on her 
avarice and love of power. So with the 
slave-holders. Human nature is the same 
to-day. There never was any great revolu- 
tion brought about by petitioning and rea- 
soning. It requires something more potent 
than kind words and gentle means. Such 
may answer for small grievances of a late 
growth, but ours has long since become 
chronic. 

We ought to act for ourselves, and not 
compromise our dignity and self-respect by 
begging longer for others to grant as a favor 
what they very well know they have no 
right to withhold. We can much more easi- 
ly bring them to our platform. In a word— 
we do not want to beg for what is ours by 
right; we want to take it. 

E. K. BARBER. 

Centerville, Pa. 

{If our correspondent feels able and wil- 
ling to organize a Woman Suffrae party no 
one will object or oppose. The sooner the 
better. Eps. W. J,] 

NOTES AND NEWS. 

Secretary Bristow was in Boston last Sat- 
urday, and dined with the Saturday Club. 

The Edinburgh statue of Livingstone is 
to have a Bible in one hand, a pioneer’s axe 
in the other. 

Hon. Henry L. Pierce has subscribed a 
thousand dollars towards the purchase of 
the Old South Church. 

Seven Sisters of Mercy have arrived from 
Ireland to teach in the Catholic parochial 
schools of Meriden, Conn. 

The Christian women of Calcutta, India, 
are conducting a remarkably successful cru- 
sade against the liquor-shops. 

John Bright refused to respond to the 
toast of ‘‘the Empress of India” at a banquet 
at Greenwich a few days ago. 





It is currently reported, in London, that 
the queen has been using her persona! influ- 
ence in order to obtain support to the Cru- 
elty to Animals bill. 

The Michigan University has lately re- 
ceived from the Battersea works, London, 
and set up in the metallurgical rooms of the 
school of mines three new assay farnaces. 

Messrs. Hurd and Houghton will soon 
publish a new “‘red-line” edition of the po- 
etical works of Alice and Phoebe Cary, ina 
single volume, with which will be included 
Mrs. Ames’s memorial of the sisters. 

The King of Italy has had a strange pres- 
ent from Africa, a couple of dwarf Akkas, 
the pygmy tribe recently discovered in the 
interior of that continent. They are under 
the charge of Madame Minischalci-Erizzo. 

Congressman J. H. Seelye has accepted 
the Presidency of Amherst College. He is 
to have $4000 a year, without perquisites; 
to retain his old classes in mental and moral 
science, and to complete his present term 
in Congress. ; 

The eleventh Article of the new Consti- 
tution of Spain, which secures, in some de- 
gree, the freedom of religious worship, has 
been adopted by the Senate without pro- 
longed discussion, and by the unexpected 
majority of 113 to 33! 

Mr. Charles R. Ladd, of Springfield, 
Mass., a friend of Woman Suffrage, a first- 
class lawyer and an honest man, is named 
as the Republican candidate for congress- 
man in the Springfield district. It would 
be a capital nomination. 

The London Jaguirer says that Harriet 
Martineau’s Autobiography, though it has 
been in print fifteen years or more, is not to 
be published for a few months, as it is to be 
accompanied by a supplementary volume, 
in which a friend will recount the later his- 
tory of her life. 

Bishop Coxe, it is said, boasted the other 
day, in a speech to a class of girls, that he 
liad never voted at an election. Happily this 
form of boasting is not so common among 
decent people as it was. There is nothing 
to boast about in having ignored the duties 
of citizenship —N. Y. Independent. 

Thanks to the lack of an uniform mar- 
riage-law in Great Britain, Lord Muskerry, 
married in Scotland to Miss Flora Skeffing- 
ton, a sister of Lord Massareene, who came 
to this country with the Irish team, has been 
obliged to ask a confirmation of his mar- 
riage from the legal authorities in Dublin. 

George F. Hoar writes, in behalf ot his 
brother the Judge, that the story that the 
latter had given the President a library of 
costly literature is not true; that he ‘‘never 
save, or helped give, or had anything to do 
with giving to the President a library, or 
any other thing of value during the lifetime 
of either.” 

Plutarch, in his “Lives,” tells us that the 
eloquent Hortensia, daughter of the orator 
Hortensius, pleaded with such success for 
the women, when the Triumvirs had laid a 
fine upon them, that she had a considerable 
partof it remitted. And also that one, Af- 
rlana, a senator's wife, was frequently heard 
In courts of justice. 

That act in the Califorma State Constitu- 
tion, prohibiting the bringing of Chinese 
women to that State for immoral purposes, 
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is now under test in San Francisco. A Chi- 


nese man and woman, claiming to be hus- 


band and wife, have been arrested and held | 
under $3,000 bonds to be tried under this | 


act, and a woman brought here by them is 
held as a witness. ; 

A New York paper, noting the arrival of 
six hundred Mormons from Europe, says: 
“The Utah magnates are free to converse, 
and yet they seem to have an unconscious 
suspicion of all outsiders. They have a 
horror of the modern school of Woman's 
Rights, and for this reason have ceased to 
seek for converts among either Yankee 
girls or Western families.” 

Among the members of the Town and 
Country Club at Newport, R. L, are Prof. 
Agassiz of Cambridge, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe and George W. Wales, of Boston, 
Prof. William Rogers, Prof. J. P. Cooke and 
Mrs. John W. Bigelow of New York, Miss 
Woolsey, the Hon. George Bancroft, George 
E. Waring, Jr., and Col. Thomas W. Hig- 
ginson. They meet once a week, between 
5and 7 P.M. 

Over in Scotland, two young women, dis- 
appointed with men, resolved to cleave to 
one another. They drew lots to see which 


‘should play the man; he took the name of 


James Ham, and dressed as a man; they 
went off together, and kept tavern in anew 
country as landlord and landlady for over 
thirty years; and their secret was not dis- 
covered till the one who played the part of 
the man died. 

The Massachusetts Prohibitory State Com- 
mittee held a meeting, Monday. It was re- 
solved that the letters of Messrs. Pierce and 
Clarke were ‘‘entirely unsatisfactory,” and 
that these gentlemen ‘‘be no longer consid- 
ered as candidates of the prohibitory party.” 
Another resolution declares that the name of 
Mr. Baker will not be withdrawn, even if 
the Republican State Convention nominates 
a prohibitionist for governor. 

M. D. Conway tells a story of Dean Stan- 
ley, to the effect that once, on the way to 
Westminster Abbey to preach, he put his 
gloves into his hat. After the service he 
said to his wife: ‘‘Somehow the congrega- 
tion seemed to gaze upon me to-day with 
peculiar interest while I was preaching.” 
“Ido not wonder,” replied Lady Stanley, 
‘for during your entire sermon your gloves 
rested on the top of your head.” 

The ladies of Boston who stepped in, this 
week, and bought the Old South building, 
have placed the covetous parish committee 
in a dilemma, and have practically settled 
the question of retaining the building, I 
think. They deserve great praise for this 
timely and effectual action, which gives the 
citizens’ committee just the chance they 
wanted to buy the property. But exactly 
how the affair will turn out nobody can say. 
—Springfield Republican. 

The latest improvement upon the direc- 
tion to drink the water and eat the grass 
which grows around the miraculous foun- 
tain of our ‘‘Lady of Lourdes,” is to swal- 
low four stones taken from the bed of the 
brook before drinking the water. So the 
cure of the disease will be more swift and 
sure. The “Immaculate Conception” (for 
this is now a favorite name of the virgin) 
will give to her faithful devotees the stom- 
ach of the ostrich.—Christian Register. 

A colored expounder of the Scriptures 
recently created quite a flurry among some 
of the female portion of his congregation 
by suddenly branching off in this way: 
“Now, I want to say a word to de sisters. 
When you has a washin’ to do somewhar, 
and you gets done, just you cleans up and 
go right home, and don’t stan’ round lookin’ 
whar you can find a little coffee, or a little 
sugar, or a little somethin’ else to put into 
yo’ pockets. Go right home when you's 
done wid dat washin’.”’ 

The anniversary exercises of Lasell Sem- 
inary, last week, were of a specially inter- 
esting character. The halls were well filled, 
the examination and musical receptions of 
the young ladies were satisfactory and pleas- 
ing. The graduating addresses of the class 
of ‘76 exhibited thought and seif-possession. 
The closing address of Principal Bragdon 
to the graduates was brief, pathetic, sug- 
gestive, and impressive. The seminary was 
never doing better work, nor was ever better 
patronized, or with better reason. 

The Wesleyans of England, are likely to 
act at last with decision upon the much- 
mooted question of lay representation. At 
the meeting of ministers and lay members 
appointed to consider the subject and to re- 
port to the Conference, it was resolved that 
the change would ‘‘not impair the integrity 
of the pastoral office, the inviolability of 
the connectional principle, or the authority 
of the district committees." By a vote of 
seventy to six, a proposal was carried that 
the Conference shall hereafter consist of 
220 ministers and 220 laymen. 

This Exposition would be worth more to 
the country than all it will cost, if the wo- 
men who visit it would take bread and tea 
and coffee atthe Vienna bakery, and insti- 
tute such comparisons between its delicious 
fare and their own yellow, soggy bread, 
and tasteless tea and coffee, as should fill 
them with wholesome disgust at the latter, 
and ambition to improve; for indeed, my 
dear countrywomen, especially you of the 
rural districts, very few of you know how 


to cook the simple food above named, so in- 
dispensable to health and comfort.—E’iza- 
beth K. Churchill in Providence Journal. 
The attractions of Mrs. Maxwell's exhibit 
of animals in the Kansas and Colorado 
building have been acknowledged by the 
commissioners of those States, in the shape 


| of a magazine rifle of the Evans pattern, 





which was presented her, Friday. It can 
be loaded with thirty-four cartridges in for- 
ty-five seconds, and discharged in twenty 
seconds without taking the hand from the 
lock. Mrs. Maxwell, when she received it, 
said it would be used for the benefit of sci- 
ence. 

No doubt many clerks and salesmen, and 
many saleswomen too, are casting their long- 
ing eyes toward Philadelphia, hoping against 
hope as they read of the great exhibition,that 
they will see the event of a century, but who 
can neither afford time nor money to make 
the journey How well it would be if em- 
ployers generally could and would do asa 
Congress Street leather-house has recently 
done—present its salesman with $50 and bid 
him depart to Quakerdom! Would it not 
be a paying investment ?— Boston Journal. 

The number of United States soldiers in 
8 northern States averages 352 to a State, 
while the average in 11 southern States 1s 
only 302. This of course does not include 
Texas, where there are some 3,000 troops, 
and where the citizens unanimously want 
about 5,000 more to defend them from Mex- 
ican marauders. Texas is exceptionally 
situated, and don’t count. Leaving out 
Texas, then, the north has just about one- 
sixth more reason to complain of military 
oppression than the south. On behalf of 
the north, we howl.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

A German lady, aged eighty years, landed 
at Emporia, Kan., the other day, from Wis- 
consin. A German offered to have her taken 
to the Sherman House and provided with 
dinner, and sent to Eureka in a wagon. 
She stated that on Monday she had walked 
thirty-five miles, and offered to bet $25 that 
she could walk thirty miles any day between 
six o'clock A.M. and six P.M. While the 
German was looking up a wagon for her, 
she took her bundle and stepped off toward 
Eureka at a gait that no man present would 
undertake to rival.—Zopeka Commonwealth. 

Says a Springfield correspondent: ‘‘The 
masculine tendency of the ‘nobby’ girl's at- 
tire was never so prominent as this season. 
A gushing school-girl—from Miss P.’s 
Farmington institution —electrified a Bos- 
ton and Albany Railroad car the other day. 
She wore what might have been her broth- 
er’s black felt hat, plainly straight from 
Knox's, modified with a black pin-feather, 
her hair was cut away from the ears, she 
sported a ‘stunning’ man’s collar, and ‘swell’ 
gentleman’s sack coat—there were only the 
womanly distinctions of skirts and back 
hair.” 

The most prominent librarians in the 
country are to hold a conference in Phila- 
delphia on Oct. 4, The Boston Atheneum, 
the Boston Public Library, the Providence 
Atheneum, the Astor Society, Mercantile 
and Apprentices’ Libraries of New York, 
the Brooklyn Mercantile, the Philadelphia 
Mercantile, the St. Louis Mercantile, the 
Cincinnati and Indianapolis Libraries, and 
a large number of college libraries will be 
represented. The Committee of Arrange- 
ments are providing for papers and discus- 
sions which cannot fail to interest the pub- 
lic as well as the librarians themselves. 

John Hughes, captain of a New York 
canal-boat, has been obliged to ask the po- 
lice for protection against his wife. He met 
her in a concert-saloon, a few days ago, and 
married her without ceremony, because, as 
he said, she seemed to be quiet, modest, and 
good-looking. He soon discovered his mis- 
take. She remained out late o' nights, and, 
returning home drunk, beat him brutally. 
As she was much stronger, physically, than 
himself, he was obliged to make complaint 
to the police. She has been sent to the 
House of the Good Shepherd, and he now 
runs his canal-boat with a serene and placid 
mind. 

I cannot leave Groton without one word 
for its ‘‘Central House,” its only tavern; a 
long, low building, with a picturesque pi- 
azza its whole length, covered with a luxu- 
riant woodbine. It is unique, and kept by 
three sisters, who receive their visitors hos- 
pitably, and serve them themselves; who, in 
spite of all their household duties, never 
seem hurried, are always to be found, always 
courteous, always ready. They are admi- 
rable specimens of the intelligent, capable, 
attractive New England girls who don’t 
know what shirking is. but who take up the 
life they find waiting for them, and make of 
it the best thing they can.—Correspondent 
Worcester Spy. 

A Devonshire (England) clergyman has 
got into trouble for drawing too vivid a pic- 
ture of Christ. He spoke of Mary as a vil- 
lager, and of her son as one who might 
have been born in a Devon fishing village, 
and been brought up as a trawler for 30 
years, and then taken to preaching in the 
Devonshire roads, and finally in London 
streets, and intimated that, if he were living 
now, his congregation would have taken 
him before a magistrate and charged him 
with being a vagabond and a lunatic. The 
women of the church got especially angry at 


‘heavily pressed by care. 





this. They haled him tothe rector, and the 
rector took him to the bishop, and the rash- 
ly realistic curate is silenced. 

Mrs. Postmaster General Tyner has sud- 
denly achieved celebrity in Washington, in 
consequence of her husband's appointment. 
“Two years ago, he came to the Ebbitt 
house with a young wife, who looked and 
dressed like a fresh-cheeked country girl. 
They passed to Capitol Hill and into the 
social obscurity that belongs to the average 
member, and not a lisp was heard about 
them till now, when the same journals 
which announce that Mr. Tyner is Post- 
master General, kindly inform us that ‘“‘Mrs. 
Postmaster General Tyner has gone to Deer 
Park,” where we trust she may refresh her- 
self these burning days.”— Mary Clemmer 
from Washington. 

Governor Chamberlain is resolved that 
the perpetrators of the Hamburg outrage 
shall be brought to justice, if there be such 
a thing as justice for white murderers in 
South Carolina. He proposes to arrest the 
citizens of his own State,and make a requi- 
sition upon the Governor of Georgia for 
the persons of that State who are impli- 
eated in the butchery. If the surrender of 
the latter be refused, Governor Chamber- 
lain will appeal to the President. If the 
South Carolinians resist arrest, he will use 
the whole power of the State to effect their 
eapture. If all other means fail, he will 
call upon the President for United States 
troops. He has made up his mind that ne- 
gro-killing shall cease in South Carolina. 

Two shepherds, while digging in the vil- 
lage of Ivan Egerzeg, near Pesth, came 
upon a square curb of masonry, covered 
by a flat stone. Lifting this they found 
that the curb was the mouth of a deep 
shaft, a yard square, which communicated 
with a hall below. Letting themselves 
down by ropes, they reached a large square 
hall, with painted walls, which communi- 
cated with a series of rooms fully fur- 
nished, some with chairs, tables, benches, 
beds, and wardrobes, the latter filled with 
armor and ornaments. It is supposed that 
it is the remains of a Roman palace, built 
during the occupation of Pannonia from 
the epoch of Tiberius to the fifth century, 
and the preservation is wonderfully good. 

“The Congregationalist, having consult 
ed with its original informant, sees nothing 
to recall in its statement that ‘‘there is a very 
considerable coldness and almost distrust 
from many of the best women of the West” 
towards the Woman's Board because of an 
“apprehension that it is a so-called Woman's 
Rights Movement in another form.” The 
Congregationalist had nothing to recall, when 
it published its testimony against Woman 
Suffrage in Wyoming. It was testimony 
gained by a stay of three days ata hotel. 
Judge Kingman, who has beena resident of 
Wyoming since it became a Territory, bore 
most emphatic testimony to the good re- 
sults from Woman Suffrage, which he had 
witnessed year after year, but the Congrega- 
tionalist did not let its readers know of it. 

In a bigamy case,at Atlanta,Ga. ,the other 
day, a man on trial for having had two 
wives escaped conviction by proving that 
he had had three. George Megee was ar- 
rested for living with Julia Mitchell, and to 
escape punishment married her, whereon 
Catherine McComb swore out a warrant 
against him for bigamy, alleging that he 
had married her some years before. It was 
proved that he had; also, that he was then 
already married to another woman, who 
died before he contracted the third mar- 
riage. The justice considered that, as Ma- 
gee had a wife when he married No. 2, he 
was not legally married to her, and that, 
therefore, she could not interfere when he 
married No. 3, this marriage being further 
legal, as No. 1 was dead, and dismissed 
the case. 

An epidemic broke out among the guests 
of one of the largest hotels at Rye Beach, 
which for some time baffled the skill of the 
local physicians. Ventilation, drainage, 
water, milk, and every description of food 
were found unexceptionable, till at length 
suspicion was directed to the supply of ice 
furnished to the hotel, which had, for six 
weeks, been consumed in various quantities 
by 500 persons. A visit to the pond whence 
the ice supply had been taken at once re- 
vealed the cause of the blood poisoning. A 
space at its lower end, about 500 feet long 
and 150 wide, directly in front of the mouth 
of the brook that fed the pond, was a ho- 
mogeneous mass of putrescent matter, com- 
posed of marsh mud and decomposing saw- 
dnst. The water in the vicinity was black, 
and, when stirred, emitted an intolerable 
stench. The notion that ice purifies itself 
by freezing is fallacious and contrary to 
experience. 

Says an intelligent visitor: ‘‘Another 
striking thing in these gatherings of New 
Englanders is the faces of the elderly wo- 
men. Their lives must be too hard, too 
The faces are 
usually very intelligent, very self-reliant; 
many of them must have been beautiful in 
youth, and ought to remain beautiful when 
youth has past; but the roundness and color 
have all gone, the lines are deep, as if a firm 
determination to do their duty, however 
hard, to flinch from no labor and no sacri- 
fice, had ruled them pitilessly, and they 
had never asked for quarter. They are vic- 





tims of care, often going uncomplainingly, 
for the sake of conscience, to the sacrifice. 
There is a sort of stern, heroic beauty in all 
self-sacritice, in all abnegation of pleasure, 
but in this case it costs too much, and the 
pathos in the eyes and the lips of the vic- 
tims protest mutely against it. New Eng- 
land justice and New England prosperity 
should make the lives of women in the 
country easier.” 

The physicians appointed by the New 
York authorities to investigate the causes 
of the terrible mortality among the poor 
children in that city, and if possible to check 
it, have commenced their labors. Each has 
a certain district to look over. In one por- 
tion of the city thirteen deaths had occurred 
among children in two blocks within ten 
days. It was found that there the children 
got but little rest at night and in the day 
time ea! decayed fruit from the swill barrels, 
having scarcely anything else to eat One 
wash-woman lost her three children since 
the heated term commenced. In one house 
there were five sick children and, in the 
house adjoining, one that had just died. 
There have died in New York within twen- 
ty-tive days 2334 children. In one or two 
houses in Mott Street there were thirty fam- 
ilies and ninety children, Several houses 
have thirty to forty children each. In one 
moderate sized house there were twenty- 
two families, some of whom took boarders. 
It contained one hundred children. In this 
house there was a daily funeral. The phy- 
sicians made 1300 visits on Thursday, deal- 
ing out medicine and excursion tickets. 


The ‘‘hog-bouncer” is the name of a device 
invented by the cattle-yard men of West 
Albany, N. Y., to induce hogs to move 
from the cars in which they are transported 
into the yard. Pigs, asa rule, are not of 
accommodating dispositions; and when it 
comes to prevailing upon a car load of them 
to move along upon a narrow gangway, the 
first ones that start upon the plank are apt 
to decline to proceed further, and so block 
the egress of the rest. This necessitates an 
astonishing amount of patience and beating, 
besides unlimited strong language, and of 
course often delays a cattle train for some 
time. The new invention for persuading 
the animal to pass on is the hog bouncer, 
made by bringing one end of the gangway 
plank to a firm support; then under the 
other end two double car springs are placed. 
A powerful lever and a spring catch com- 
plete the device. Before the car door is 
opened the platform is carried down so as 
to compress the springs by the lever, and 
the catch is hooked. The hogs are then al- 
lowed to pass along the platform, and so 
long as they move along properly the plank 
is undisturbed; but as seon as a crowd con- 
gregates and vociferously objects to going 
further, the catch is sprung. One end of 
the platform flies about three feet upward, 
and the result is a shower of living porkers 
shot over the heads and upon the soft bod- 
ies of the drove. They are seldom injured, 
but vastly astonished; and it is needless to 
add that the blockade is at once dispelled. 
The drovers find this device, ridiculons as 
it is, very useful in saving time and trouble, 
especially when, as often is the case, large 
numbers of cattle trains are arriving and 
leaving.—Scientific American, 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Remarkable Cures, 

Dr. E. D. Spear, whose office is 897 Washington St. 
Boston, is performing some very remakabdle cures, and 
his fame is rapidly spreading all over the country. 
He has a long list of certificates from parties in this 
vicinity and elsewhere, whose health has been re- 
stored through his agency. Dr. Spear entirely dis- 
cards the use of mineral medicines, and relies on veg- 
etable products, whose curative properties he has be- 
come cognizant of, after years of practical experience, 
Persons afflicted with any physical ailment, can con- 
sult Dr. Spear with confidence. He will not under- 
take a case unless he has good reason to believe that 
he can effect a cure. The fact that he has occupied 
the same place in this city for the past fourteen 
years, is a guarantee that his practice has been most 
successful, and that he is not afraid to meet his old 
patrons. 

Dr. Spear may be consulted on all diseases free of 
charge, or by letter (with stamp.) Office 897 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. New number, but same 
place as for the past fourteen years. Dr. Spear’s Med- 
ical Hand Book will be sent by mail on receipt of ten 
cents. At the office free. 24t 





Peruvian Syrup vs. Alcoholic Tonics. 


It has been a desideratum with the medical profes- 
sion to procure a —— of iron less objectiona- 
ble than any of those now in use, which often pro- 
duce unfavorable effects upon the system, especially 
when prepared with alcoholic fluids. 

In many cases of debility and convalescence from 
disease, where a tonic is indicated, wine, brandy, 
porter, etc., have been recommended; but these are 
of very doubtful efficacy, to say the least. Alcohol 
is never digested, is ranked among the diffusible stim- 
uli, and is incapable of affording nutrition. It cre- 
ates generally an nnnatural excitement and derange- 
ment of the circulation, irritating the whole system 
by preventing the blood from — its carbon. 
Again, how difficult it is to obtain an article approach- 
ing to purity, almost all the wines, brandies, porters, 
etc., being more or less adulterated. . 

Such being the case with regard to the spirituous 
preparations of iron, and the alcoholic drinks, of 
which any one can satisfy himself by ep = 
the subject, an opportunity is now presented in the 
PERUVIAN Syrup, for the trial of an article in gen- 
eral practice, which: has the very strongest recom- 
mendations from medical and scientific men of the 
highest character—a yy which so happily 
combines the protoxide of iron with the other con- 
stituent parts that the effects incident to the use of 
iron salts are ** obviated. : 

For all cases in which iron or any tonic is needed, 
this preparation is confidently believed to be far su- 
perior to anyother. It seems to purify the very foun- 
tain of health. 1m35 





To Let.—For the summer months, the whole or a 
portion of a small furnished house in Dorchester, with 
all modern conveniences and fine water view. 

Apply to F. A. HINCKLEY, 6 Hamilton Street. 
Boston. 
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UNDER THE PRISM. 


BY A. B. C. 
Father's arm securely round her, 
Mabel sits, 
Bending on the Nursery pages 
All her wits. 
Turns the leaf with eager finger 
O er and o'er, 
Knowing everything she comes to, 
All before. 
Suddenly her face is lifted— 
Strange surprise 
Smooths away her changeful dimples; 
Fills her eyes. 
Over every well-known picture, 
Colors flit; 
Purple, blue, and red, and golden 
Brighten it. 
Now they come, and now they vanish. 
Whence and where? 
Outstretched hand and snowy apron 
Rainbows wear. 
Miracles of light and beauty! 
Who can tell, 
Answering to thy look of wonder, 
Where they dwell? 
When upon the page thou readest, 
Wonders fall; 
Cling the closer to thy father— 
That is all! 
Norton, Mass. 
oe 
For the Woman’s Journal. 


THE REPUBLIC. 
BY MRS. H. E. LITCHFIELD. 


In the many varied changes 

Of the earth from day to day, 

Lo! this great, this free Republic 

Now has lived a Century. 

In the giant steps of progress 

It has learned to stand alone, 

Such the strength by independence 

That the mother is outgrown. 

Freedom gives to mind expansion, 

Cuts the galling chains that bind, 

Raises all to the position 

That Creation has designed, 

Freedom's light has raised each brother 

By his brother's side to stand, 

Given birth to vast inventions 

Blessing now this glorious land. 

Not a man by caste or color 

Held in slavery here can be; 

Yet a sister and a brother 

Side by side do not stand free. 

When will come the next grand triumph? 

When will right o’er might prevail? 

Now we see the glorious dawning, 

Soon with joy the day we'll hail. 
Bath, Maine. 





oe 
For the Woman's Journal. 
IN PATIENCE, 


BY FLORENCE A. CHASE. 


Sad souls that are weeping in shadows, 
And biding an infinite pain, 
Mayhap ye but think that the morrow 
Will never bring sunlight again! 
Oh, you that so oft in the night-time 
Your anguish and sorrow reveal 
So free to the crucified Jesus, 
Take heart, for your wounds he will heal. 
Await ye in courage, ye Vashtis, 
The story so sad is oft told, 
Till angels through infinite sorrows 
Sweet lessons of patience unfold. 
Oh, souls of a pain and a dark blight! 
Be mute till your throes shall be o’er, 
Till the God of the mothers and infants 
Folds you close in His pity once more. 
West Bethany, N. Y. 
— ⸗6 
For the Woman’s Journal. 


WOMAN’S LOVE. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON, 





As all the trees fill out with bloom, 
With leaf so green and blossom sweet, 
As they destroy dark Winter's gloom, 
With beauty for our spirits meet, 
So dawns the time when Spring shall rise, 
To man, in selfish Winter cast, 
When woman's love, with glad surprise, 
Shall grow like these before his eyes, 
And all repining then be past, 
And Summer crown our lives at last. 
——e>e 
OVERTASKED. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PAELPS. 

It was a weary hour; 

I looked in the lily-bell, 
How holy is the flower! 

It leaned like an angel against the light, 

“O soul!” it said sighing, ‘‘be white, be white!” 
I stretched my ‘arms for rest, 

I turned to the evening cloud, 
A vision, how fair, how blest! 

“Low heart,” it called softly, ‘arise and fly, 

It were yours to reach levels as high as I.” 
I stooped to the hoary wave ° 

That wept on the darkening shore, 
It sobbed to me, “Oh! be brave! 

Whatever you do, or dare, or will, 

Like me to go striving, unresting still?” 
Andover, Mass. 
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MY COUSIN RACHAEL. 





BY RHODA MUNGER. 





Cuapter VIL. 
RACHEL GOES TO COUBT. 

Peace reigned once more, and everything 
passed along quietly for some time, although 
Harry and Rachael did have one difference 
of opinion which came near terminating in 
another quarrel. A copy of the following 
letter, written by Rachael to an intimate 
friend, will explain the circumstance better 
than I can do, not having been myself an 
eye-witness of the scene. I happened to 
find the letter in her wrsting-desk before it 
was mailed, and, thinking that it might 
sometime be of use to me, I took the privi- 
lege of copying it. 

My pear Mary:— 

My hand trembles so that I can hardly 





guide my pen; but I must write, for I have 
something to tell you, something which I 
hope it may never be my lot to witness 
again. I have read of such things in sto- 
ries, but always thought them imaginary. 
It never seemed as if they really could hap- 
pen in this enlightened land of justice and 
Christianity. It is the old story of a young 
girl betrayed, and, in the hour of need, for- 
saken by the one who had played with her 
affections. The child died; and the hand 
of justice, which never falters when a wo- 
man is the victim, dragged the young mother 
from a sick-bed, and brought her twenty 
miles to our county jail. Not content with 
this, justice arrested a younger sister, who 
had buried the child after its death, and put 
her in jail also.» Our old jail is hardly fit 
for cattle to live in; and what made the 
matter seem still more barbarous was that 
the mother of the girls, who was dependent 
upon them both for food and care, was con- 
fined to her bed with consumption. The 
brave men who were so fearful lest the law 
would be cheated were possessed of so fine 
a perception of justice that even the poor 
old sick mother was arrested; but, not be- 
ing able to be brought to the jail, she was 
finally discharged. It was not claimed that 
the child was killed, but that it died from 
neglect. The attendant physician and su- 
pervisors of the town, whose duty it is to 
look after the poor, were the persons who 
caused the arrest; and yet it was brought 
out, on the trial, that both the men who 
were in the house at different times on the 
night of the child’s death were obliged to 
keep their overcoats on, because there was 
not wood enough to warm the room. They 
complained that the child was not properly 
cared for; that it was wrapped in old 
clothes without being bathed, etc. Only 
think of it, Mary, the poor things had noth- 
ing but old clothes to wrap the child in! 
Would it not have been sure death to have 
bathed a new-born infant in a room so cold 
that men were obliged to keep their over- 
coats on? Howstrange that those just men 
did not think to send over a little wood! 
If the child died from neglect, who was the 
more to blame, the doctor, the supervisor, 
the child’s father, or the sick and helpless 
women? The strong arm of the law had 
no way of reaching the unnatural father, 
who cowardly deserted both child and moth- 
er, leaving them to live or die on their own 
responsibility, while he left for parts un- 
known. Almost any society will receive him 
without questioning his past life. And yet 
they tell us that ‘‘women do not need to 
vote, for the law is all in their favor now.” 

The girls were kept in jail nearly three 
months, waiting for trial, and in all that 
time not a woman went near them, I have 
been sorry and ashamed about it ever since 
the trial. You know how many times I have 
wished I were rich, so that I could do some- 
thing to help poor women. Here was a 
chance to have done something without be- 
ing rich. I might have taken them some of 
God's beautiful flowers, books, and news- 
papers, and some of the good things from 
mother’s cupboard occasionally, and never 
have been the poorer forit. I claim to bea 
Christian, but never thought to visit them 
when they were in such deep trouble, nor 
to tell them the comforting words of Jesus, 
who said to a trembling woman, ‘‘Go, and 
sin no more.” 

But we did one thing for which I am glad. 
About a dozen of us women attended the 
trial all through. We knew that people 
were supposed to be innocent until they 
were proven guilty, and we also knew that 
when women are arrested for such crimes 
certain lawyers persecute them, who delight 
in making a target of unfortunate women, 
by making vulgar speeches at them. They 
expect to make a gala-day of such affairs, 
and to have a good time generally. 

It was really amusing to behold the looks 
of astonishment on the faces of some of the 
men and boys, occasioned by our presence. 
It must have been quite a disappointment 
to them, for the lawyers on both sides paid 
us the respect of behaving like gentlemen 
all through the trial, and we had the satis- 
faction of knowing that our presence was 
a protection to the girls. I did not feel at 
all frightened at the angry glances thrown 
at us by the gentlemen on the other side; 
on the contrary they only made me the more 
determined to remain. When their eyes 
said to us, ‘‘What business have you here?” 
I answered with my eyes, ‘‘What business 
have you here?” 

But I will confess to you, though I would 
not to anyone else, that when Harry came 
in and I saw his eyebrows travelling toward 
each other in a way they have of doing 
when he is vexed at anything, I was a lit- 
tle scared, and maybe it was a big scare. 
At any rate, my heart jumped up and my 
courage poles down very quickly. We 
have had one quarrel, and J never want an- 
other. It is hard on my constitution. I 
would rather fight all Maple Grove together 
than him alone. But I knew that I was in 
the right this time, and I determined to 
stand by the girls to the bitter end, let the 
consequences be what they might. Judging 
from Harry’s actions he came to the same 
conclusion in regard to me, for without a 
moment’s hesitation he passed by the chairs 
which the lawyers usually occupy, and took 
a seat by my side. But I knew that he was 
very much displeased, for the little bunch 
between his eyes still remained I hid my 
hands under my shawl so that he should 
not see them tremble, and made a desperate 
effort to appear calm and unconscious while 
I asked him if he did not think it a shame 
for the judge to allow those young boys to 
remain in the room? He replied with a 
scornful curve of the upper lip, that my 
sense of propriety seemed to be acute this 
morning. Harry had never spoken like 
that to me before, and it hurt, but I thought 
of Aunt Hannah’s old proverb, ‘‘The least 
said is the soonest mended,” and shut my 
lips tightly together without answering. 

The prosecution occupied all the forenoon 
with their witnesses. Nothing was proven 
against the girls; but the testimony was not 
very cheerful, and, putting everything to- 
gether, I do not believe I was the happiest 
woman that ever lived. 

When court adjourned at noon Harry 
stepped aside for me to pass out in front of 
him, but I pretended not to see, and man- 








aged to get mixed up among the women so 


that he could not have a chance to unburden 
his mind as I knew he intended todo. It 
was a cowardly act, but I preferred running 
to fighting just then. I wentdirectly home 
without stopping at the store, where he 
would naturally expect to find me, hoping 
that he would not have time to come to 
the house. I do not remember what we 
had for dinner or what we talked about 
while eating it. I only remember how pit- 
iful Clara’s face looked, as she said, ‘You 
are not feeling well today, Rachel. Had 
you not better remain at home and go to 
ved? Jennie and I got along magnificently 
at the store this morning. She is such a 
loving little thing; always making us laugh 
at her quaint speeches and womanly ways. 

I thanked her with a kiss and told her 
that if she thought she could get along alone 
while Jennie came to her dinner, I believed 
I would not go to the store. 

Precious little sister! She made sucha 
contrast to the picture in the court room, 
as she bounded away with a face full of 
sunshine, and her brown curls flying back 
to bid me ‘“‘good-bye,” I almost wished I 
could take her in my arms and carry her 
straight to heaven, where temptation and 
trouble could never reach her. I tell you, 
Mary, I shall always remember my father- 
less sisters in my prayers after this. 

Clara had not been gone long when Harry’s 
office clerk appeared bringing a letter for 
me. I gave him an easy chair and left him 
to catch flies, or amuse himself as best he 
could, while I went to my room to read it, 
feeling as if the day of judgment had come 
and false witnesses were about to testify 
against me. I did not expect to find a very 
loving missive, but was not quite prepared 
for the following commandment: 

“RACHAEL :— 

I was very much surprised at seeing you 
in the court room this morning. You will 
please remember that you are a lady, and 
oblige me by not repeating the visit this af- 
ternoon. In haste, 

H. Emerson.” 

The spirit of fear and meekness which 
had been hovering near, immediately took 
its departure, and I felt as brave as David 
with his little sling, while I wrote in reply. 

“HARRY :— 

I was very much surprised to see you in 
the court this morning at a Woman’s trial. 
You will please remember that you are a 
gentleman, and oblige me by not repeating 
the visit this afternoon. In haste, 

RACHAEL Brown.” 

I rushed down stairs with a vim, as 
Susie would say, gave the boy the letter, 
and started for the court room, resolved to 
be in good season. 

This time 1 took a middle seat between 
three women on one side and two on the 
other, not wishing to give Harry a chance 
to disgrace himself by sitting near me, and 
I am afraid I experienced a little bit of sat- 
isfaction in seeing the look of surprise on 
his face at my neighborly position. I reso- 
lutely turned my eyes in another direction, 
determined not to look at him all the after- 
noon. I did not either, at least not more 
than thirty or forty times. 

The one had good counsel. One of the 
leading lawyers from B——, knew 
of the circumstances, but ventured his ser- 
vices, and could not have worked more 
faithfully than he did had he been serving 
a wealthy client. So — see there are 
philanthropists among lawyers as well as 
other people. 

There was enough brought out on the 
cross-examination of the prosecution’s wit- 
nesses to acquit the girls, and the testimony 
of the nurse who was with them made their 
innocence so plain that it seemed as if no 
juror of ordinary intelligence could fail to 
see it. And yet, in spite of the evidence, 
five of those intelligent jurors were so anx- 
ious to make an example of the girls that 
they actually voted, ‘‘guilty.” Only one of 
the five knew how to spell ‘‘guilty” cor- 
rectly. Three spelled it ‘‘gilty,” and one 
spelled it ‘‘guilttey.” I have the ballots 
myself; the foreman gave them to me. 
The one who spelled it so strangely was a 
minister of the gospel, one of the elect, 
who goes about doing good. He went home 
at noon and prayed over it in the woodshed, 
and the Lord told him, before he had heard 
all the evidence, ‘that the girls were guilty. 
He thought that if they were sent to the 
Jackson penitentiary, it might be the means 
of saving their souls. As if leaving the 
poor old mother to die in a poor-house, and 
keeping them all their lives behind iron 
bars away from the beautiful sunlight and 
all the other works of Nature, which teach us 
to love the God who made us, could be 
the means of saving souls! That is what 
you might call visiting the widow and the 
fatherless in their affiiction—with a ven- 
geance,I should think. How different from 
the teachings of a loving Savior who told 
us to forgive one another’s sins. If all min- 
isters were like him, Jordan would indeed 
be a hard road to travel. 

As the jury could not agree, and there 
Was not enough proven against the girls to 
warrant a new trial, the judge dismissed the 
“ase and discharged the prisoners. And 
then, what do you think happened? But 
you need not try to think, for you cannot 
do it. I may as well tell you right away. 
Why, Harry, my Harry, you know, actual- 
ly started up and said these very words :— 

‘May it please the Court: Your honor, I 
have a short request to make. Since our 
law-makers have never yet found time to 
make any provision for those who are 
robbed oF their time by false imprison- 
ment, there seems to be no legal way of 
making restitution in this case; and as three 
months must be a serious loss to these young 
women, with your permission, I will pass 
around the hat that all who wish, may have 
the privilege of obeying the higher law, 
‘Bear ye one anothers burdens.’” 

The judge gave his consent, and about 
one hundred and fifty dollars were raised 
in less than ten minutes. Nearly every one 
in the court-room contributed excepting the 
boys, the five righteous jurors in whom 
there was no guile, and the women who had 
nothing to give. 

You see Harry’s heart is in the right 
place, and he is always sure to come out on 
the right side of a question in the end. 

Somehow I was not surrounded by wo- 
men this time when we left the court-room, 





and, when I went home, the best man in the | be simply to recognize an obvious if not an 


world went with me. He said I had done 
just right, and he was glad I had the cour- 
age to do so, anda great many other nice 
things, which fully paid me for all I had 
suffered—that is, on my own account. But 
the memory of those young girls will, al- 
ways haunt me. How much they must 
have suffered during the past three months, 
both in mind and body. Money may com- 
pensate them for their lost time, but “A 
wounded spirit, whocan bear?’ Some of 
the women invited them home, but they 
were anxious to go to their sick mother as 
soon as possible, and could not be persuad- 
ed to stop even to supper. The poor things 
tried to thank us for our sympathy, but 
their hearts were too full for speech, and 
only their tears could tell us how grateful 
they were. 

From your excited friend, RacHae.. 

P. 8. I must tell you about our house, 
Harry’s and mine. It is the cosiest little 
house in town. Just large enough for two, 
and a room left for you beside. It is situ- 
ated in the edge of the town, just a pleasant 
walk from Harry’s office, and the funny 
part of it is, he knows nothing about it. I 
am preparing a surpise for him at his own 
expense. The way it happened was this: 
You have heard me speak of Mrs. Beebee, 
whose husband went to California some time 
ago, almost gone with consumption. The 
climate helped him, and he is now doing 
work enough to support his family, but 
could not get enough ahead to send for 
them. The Odd Fellows said that if she 
could raise part of the money they would 
help her. She came to the store one day, 
to see if I could not help her find a _pur- 
chaser for her house and lot. It is said to 
be worth about eight hundred dollars, and 
has a mortgage of two hundred dollars 
upon it, due in three years. She would sell 
it subject to the mortgage for one hundred 
and thirty-five dollars, which, with what 
the Odd Fellows would give her, would be 
suflicient to take herself and children to Cal- 
ifornia. 

I told her I would do all I could to help 
her, and just as she went out, Harry came 
in. An ideasuddenly struck me, and, with- 
out stopping to think twice, I said, instead 
of good-morning, ‘“‘Oh! Harry, I wish you 
had one handed and thirty-five dollars.” 

“One hundred and fifty just collected and 
at your service, my dear, replied he, hand- 
ing me a roll of bright, new greenbacks. 
Jennie was notin at the time; and he nev- 
er talks foolishly before folks. ‘‘Is it really 
yours? and can I have it to do what I please 
with?” 

“It is really and truly mine, and you may 
buy all the ribbons in town with it if you 
wish.” 

“And will you promise not to ask me 
any questions?” 

**Not a question—why should I, when we 
are already engaged?” 

“Oh, Lam so glad—that you had the money, 
I mean, not that we are engaged. And 
now, Harry dear, had you not better be go- 
ing? Jenme is coming and I want to go and 
buy my ribbons.” : 

‘*Well, that is kind to take all the money 
aman has, and then invite him to leave! 
Just wait until you are Mrs. Emerson, and 
see who will do the ordering. The longer 
you wait the more interest you will have to 
pay, Madam.” 

And, trying to look very savage, he left 
me to go on my way rejoicing. 

Before night Mrs. Beebee had her money, 
and I had a deed of the place. Mr. Bailey 
helped me about the business part of it. I, 
being a woman, did not know how to buy 
a house, and she, being a woman, did not 
know how to sell one. He is going to give 
me some evergreens and berry bushes to 
set out in the spring, and I am going to 
plant some of those pretty, climbing roses 
of ours by the side of the house. If there 
was only land enough I should like to set 
out an orchard; Mr. Bailey says I ought to 
have bought a farm, but I could not do that, 
for Harry did not have money enough. I 
have rented the place for one dollar and 
fifty cents a week, which will pay the taxes 
and interest on the mortgage, and will leave 
me a little balance for furniture. I do not 
like to think about the mortgage, but if 
Harry continues to do as well as he is at 
present doing, it will not trouble him to pay 
it in three years. 

I bought some factory cloth for sheets 
and pillow-cases with the money that was 
left. I have considerable spare time in the 
store when I can be making them as well as 
not. I am also making a rag carpet. I 
used to think how silly it looked to tear 
cloth into little strips and then sew them 
together again, but ‘‘Circumstances alter 
cases,” for I really do take solid comfort 
doing that very same thing. I think with 
every stitch I take how nicely it will look 
by and by in our little home. Sometimes I 
fear the by and by will be a long time in 
coming. The days seem longer because I 
do not like my business. It is so confining, 
and there are so many different kinds of 
customers to deal with, that it requires a 
large stock of patience to get along. In- 
deed I don’t know how I ever could get 
along, were it not for Harry in the back 
ground throwing a pleasant shadow over it 
all. R. B. 

(TO BE CONTINUED ) 
~o>e 


A FALSE ACCUSATION. 








Very often, in discussing Woman Suf- 
frage, I am confronted with this argument, 
“As long as you recognize Victoria Wood- 
hull and her free-love doctrines you cannot 
expect respectable people to countenance 
Woman’s Rights.” 

Although there is really no argument in 
such a proposition, for every cause has its 
Judases, yet when such a paper as the Chi- 
cago Advance brings forth the argument, as 
is seen in the following statement, I can no 
longer contain my righteous indignation. 
In the Advance of June 9, we find this state- 
ment in regard to free-love and its connec- 
tion with the Woman Suffrage movement :— 

To say that the new theory concernin 
marriage is an outgrowth and corollary o 
the so-called ‘‘Woman movement,” would 





admitted fact. The marriage relation, as it 
was instituted by the Creator and has exist- 
ed to the present time, stands squarely across 
the path of those who seek to make Womens 
independent of Man, and to clothe her with 
more than masculine prerogatives. Instead 
of inferring from this that their movement 
is a mistaken one, they, with an utter ab. 
sence of egotism, assume that the marriage 
tie is but a part of that colossal and ven- 
erable tyranny which has enslaved the fem- 
inine sex, and hence that marriage must be 
modified—reformed out of existence. They 
are =~ | logical. From ruinous prem- 
ises they unflinchingly proceed to fatal con- 
clusions. 

We would simply say to the editor of the 
Advance, ‘Prove it.” If he can produce 
some preceding truth acknowledged by the 
Woman movement, from which free-love 
follows as a consequent truth, then we may 
admit the assertion; but without proof pos- 
itive we utterly deny that there is any con- 
nection, logical or otherwise, between the 
two. We know of no leader in the Woman 
movement who is an advocate of free-love. 
There are some ‘‘wolves in sheep’s cloth- 
ing,” who seek to identify the two causes, 
but the great mass of the advocates of Wo- 
man Suffrage not only refuse to recognize 
but utterly denounce them, just as Amer- 
icans denounced John Wilkes Booth, who, 
though a fellow-citizen, forfeited his right 
to the esteem of his countrymen by his foul 
crime. So there are those, of both sexes, 
who, believing in Woman’s right to the bal- 
lot, also advocate free-love. But to say that 
the two are connected in any way is an en- 
tire mistake. 

There are also many who, believing in the 
Woman movement, also believe that the 
only true form of baptism is by immersion; 
but nv one would for a moment think of 
connecting the two beliefs, or say that bap- 
tism by immersion is an outgrowth of Wo- 
man Suffrage, or that Woman Suffrage is a 
corollary of baptism by immersion. The 
editor of the Advance can only sustain him- 
self by bringing forward statements admit- 
ted by the leaders and adherents of the Wo- 
man movement to be fundamental princi- 
ciples of that movement, and from those 
principles proving that the theory of free- 
love is fairly deduced, or that it follows as a 
consequence. Until thisisdone, we have no 
reason to believe that there is any connec- 
tion between the two theories. 

The advocates of Woman Suffrage do not, 
by giving Woman political rights, seek to 
make her independent of man, any more 
than giving man the right to vote and hold 
property in his own name makes him inde- 
pendent of Woman. As human beings men 
and women ought to be independent of each 
other; but as husband and wife, mother and 
son, father and daughter, they are not nor 
can they beso. For there are certain obli- 
gations resting on both, making them depen- 
dent on each other to the extent of fulfil- 
ing those obligations. But as regards po- 
litical rights and duties they are of right in- 
dependent, and they ought to be recognized 
as such, except so far as obligations to the 
State and famlly conflict. Then it lies be- 
tween them and their God as to which is the 
more important. But let the standard of 
independence be the same for both. 

We do not suypose the Advance thinks 
that Woman has no right to own and con- 
trol property in her own name. If she has 
a right to hold and control property for 
which she is taxed, she has a right to a voice 
in the taxation. ‘Taxation without repre- 
sentation” is as unjust for Woman as for 
Man. ‘‘Government derives its just powers 
from the consent of the governed,” be the 
governed a man or a woman. 

A man should have political rights whether 
married or unmarried. But if he marry he 
is no longer independent of Woman, for he 
is under obligations to his wife, which all 
the political privileges in the world could 
not cancel, nor make him independent of 
her. 

The wife occupies cxactly the same posi- 
tion to her husband. Political rights will 
not cancel her obligations to, nor make her 
independent of, her husband, but will make 
her independent in regard to the State, 
which every free-born citizen should be. 
As human beings they are and ought to be 
independent of each other; as husband and 
wife they are not, nor can they be so. But 
the wife ought to be as independent of the 
husband as the husband of the wife, which 
is all that Woman Suffragists claim for her. 

Again, the editor of the Advance says: 
‘Instead of inferring from this that their 
movement is a mistaken one, they, with an 
utter absence of egotism, assume that the 
marriage tie, as now and always enforced, 
is but a part of the colossal and venerable 
tyranny which has enslaved the feminine 
sex; and hence marriage must be modified 
—reformed out of existence.” 

Again we would ask the gentleman to 
prove it. Woman Suffragists do not be- 
lieve that marriage should be ‘reformed 
out of exislence,” but they do believe that 
many of the laws which have given a wo- 
man to her husband—body, mind, soul, all 
that she has, is, or hopes to be, without any 
regard to the character of either, should be 
very much modified, and indeed “reformed 
out of existence.” Slavery, in the bonds 
of the marriage tie, is just as degrading to 
both man and woman as slavery under any 
other condition. That Woman has been 
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the slave of Man can not be denied; nor can 
the fearful results to both be better shown 
than by reference to China and Hindoo- 
stan,—the man brutal; the woman de- 
graded. So the law which, in free Ameri- 
ca, not many years ago, gave a drunken 
husband the undisputed right to the wife's 
earnings, (now, thank God, ‘‘reformed out 
of existence”) was part of the marriage tie. 
Without wishing to overthrow the marriage 
relation we maintain that this law was ty- 
ranny, and however much the editor of the 
Advance, or his wife, may wish to return to 
that period, most women prefer to be al- 
lowed to earn a few dollars which shall be 
their own, and which their husbands can- 
not forcibly take from them. The adher- 
ents of the Woman movement demand that 
the wife be recognized as the equal of her 
husband—nothing more—nothing less. As 
a result of such a system compare America 
with Persia. The system is not yet perfect, 
but when Woman stands fully and entirely 
recognized as Man’s equal, then shall we see 
marriage as it ought to be, the loving union 
of equals, both willing to sacrifice for the 
other; neither politically in the power of 
the other. 

There are many reforms which the Ad- 
vance would like to see carried out in re- 
gard to a Republican form of government; 
but to say that it would reform Republican- 
ism out of existence would be absurd. If 
such a charge were made the editor would 
probably call loudly for proof. So there 
are reforms in the marriage relation which 
Woman Suffragists wish to see perfected; 
but never have I known any to argue that 
marriage should be reformed out of exis- 
tence. 

It is not fair; it is nct just to attribute all 
the foulness of free-love to the Woman 
movement. Shame upon the man or wo- 
man who attempts it, while they know they 
cannot prove what they assert. 

M. G. CHARLTON, 

Omaha, Neb. 


aan —Scc— 
THE MYSTERIES OF COOKERY. 

“It is the simplest thing in the world to 
doif you only know how.” That has always 
seemed to me a most provoking truism. 
But I have discovered that it is not only 
provoking but untrue. It is not always a 
simple thing to do the thing you know how 
todo. Ten to one Columbus’ friends could 
not have balanced that egg after they were 
shown how. Noris it the simplest thing in 
the world to cook an omelet or fry up some 
“‘flapjacks,” even though your mind is per- 
fectly luminous as to the “how.” I have 
just realized that. 

I am keeping house all alone. Mater 
familias and the children and girl are all 
gone. When I came back and found a 
quantity of canned fruits in the cellar, I de- 
cided to board myself—for a while, at least. 
Easy enough, of course! Had I not in the 
army made coffee and soup and mush in 
quick successicn, and in the same dipper? 
It wotld be an agreeable pastime. 

The first evening before going to bed I 
made up a bill of fare for the morning 
breakfast, just as the absent feminine 
worthies used to do; butter toast, omelet, 
and coffee—only that and nothing more. 
Now there is a logical order, and there is a 
simultaneous order, in the getting up of a 
meal. The logical order was, of course, to 
get the butter toast ready, and set it aside 
while the omelet was preparing; and then 
let both ripen while you grind and make 
your coffee. I always like the logical 
method of doing things, and so I applied it 
to getting breakfast. Simple enough—all 
except the eating it after it was ready. The 
toast was drier than a chapter of the ‘‘Illus- 
trated History of Wisconsin.” The omelet 
was tepid as the church of Laodicea. I 
knew at the third mouthful that I had made 
a mistake somewhere. It was in the meth- 
od. I knew one “how,” but not the right 
“how.” I must abandon the logical and 
adopt the simultaneous method. The toast- 
ing, frying, and boiling must all be syn- 
chronous. So I did at the next meal, and 
with the most remarkable results. The din- 
ner involved only four eggs, some bread and 
butter, a can of peaches, and some coffee. 
But before the meal was ready half the 
kitchen furniture was upon the table, from 
the fire-shovel to the coffee-mill. And when 
I came to wash the dishes there were by 
actual count seven plates, four cups and 
saucers, five knives and forks, three sauce- 
dishes, a bowl, and the skillet. If there 
had been potatoes and a little meat for din- 
ner it would have involved the whole con- 
tents of the china-closet. 

I have always had a profound respect for 
that quality of mind which can carry on 
several distinct operations at one and the 
Same time, and I desire to acknowledge 
here and now that I feel a new and hearty 
respect for the talent that can, alone and 
unaided, administer the meat and potatoes, 
the onions and cabbage, the fruit and pastry 
necessary to a first-class dinner; and can do 
it with two children, a dog, and a cat for- 
aging round; that can do it and still answer 
the door-bell, entertain visitors sweetly, keep 
the fire up, make the roast and the dump- 
lings come right along together in ‘‘com- 
pany front;” that can do all this without 
burning food or fingers. Why, it is the 
highest kind of administrative ability, just 
such as we need today at Washington. 





And, finally, when the dishes are all 
washed and placed away, when the dish- 
pan is wiped and dried and hung up, if any 
one will be so good as to tell me what to do 
with that dish-rag I should like to know.— 
Platteville Witness. 

— Sea 


ARE SCHOOL GIRLS OVERWORKED? 


As a teacher of twenty years’ experience, 
I say, yes; as a parent, I say, no. 

I was curious enough to ask, to-day, my 
graduating section of twenty-five girls (aver- 
age age fifteen years,) How many retired 
last night before 9r.M.? Ans.—Two. Be- 
tween 9 and 10? Ten. Between 10 and 11? 
Twelve. After11? One. How many got 
up before 6 o'clock this morning? Ans.— 
Two. Between 6 and 7? Twelve. Be- 
tween 7 and 8? Nine Between 8 and 9? 
Two. How many usually retire by 9 o'clock 
Pp. M.? Ans.—Two. Between 9 and 10? 
Twenty. Between10and11? Three. How 
many make a practice of eating after 7 Pp. 
M.Y Ans.—Twelve. How many practice 
one hour or more each day, on the piano? 
Ans.—Seven. 

Why should not girls be sick who eat a 
hearty supper after seven o'clock in the 
evening, practice from one to two hours 
each day on the piano, and retire between 
ll and 12 Pp. m.? Of course, all are not 
guilty of these indiscretions, nor do all break 
down from overwork. TEACHER. 

Boston, May 10, 1876. 





We would add the following questions, 
and request that the grammar and _ high- 
school teachers who read this article, report 
to this journal the answers which may be 
given by the pupils: 

What books are read out of school hours? 
and how much time is given to general read- 
ing? 

How many evenings in each month are 
devoted to company, entertainments, lec- 
tures, theatres, parties, etc. ? 

How many are in daily or frequent use of 
strong tea or coffee, confectionary, and 
swectmeats? 

How many aid in the household service? 

How many prepare their regular school 
lessons on Sunday. 

How many have one full holiday in each 
week? 

How many have a regular dinner at or 
near mid-day? How many lunch? How 
many take neither dinner nor lunch? 

Other questions may be added at the dis- 
cretion of the teacher. A Purii. 

N. E. Journal of Education. 


PUND'S GXTRACT. 
PONDS EXTRACT. 


The People’s Remedy. 


The Universal Pain Extractor. 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract. 
Take no other. 


—— ——— — 

“Hear, for I will speak of exceilent 

things.”’ 

POND’S EXTRACT — The great Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. Has been in use over 
thirty years, and forcleanlinessand prompt 
curative virtues cannot be excelled. 

CHILDREN. No family can afford to be without 
Pond’s Extract. ecidents, Bruises 
Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are relieved 
almost instantly by externul application. 
Promptly relieves pains of Burns, Scalds, 
Excoriations, Chafings, Old Sores, 
Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. Arrests in- 
flammation, reduces swellings, stops bleeding, 
removes discoloration and heals rapidly. 

LA DIES, find it their best friend. It assuages the 
pains to which they are peculiarly subject— 
notably fullness and pressure in the head, 
nausea, vertigo, etc. It promptly ameliorates 
and permanently heals all kinds of inflama- 
tions and ulcerations. : 

H EMORRHOIDS or PILES finds in this 
the only immediate reiief and ultimate cure. 
No cure, however chronic or obstinate, can 
long resist its regular use. 

VARICOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 

KIDNEY DISEASES. It has no equal for per- 
manent cure. 

BLEEDING from any cause. For this it isa spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 
other remedies failed to arrest bleeding from 
nose, stomach, lungs, and elsewhere. 

TOOTHACHE, Earache, Neuralgia and 
Rheumatism are all alike relieved, and 
often —— cured. 

PHYSICIANS of all schools who are acquainted with 
Pond’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom- 
mend it in their practice. We have letters of 
commendation from hundreds of Physicians, 
many of whom order it for use in their own 
practice. In addition to the foregoing, they 
order its use for Swellings of all kinds, 
Quinsy, Sore Throat, Inflamed Ton- 
sils, simple and chronic Diarrhea, Ca- 
tarrh (for which it is a specific), Chil- 
blains, Frosted Feet, Stings of 
Insects, Musquitoes, etc. Chapped 
Hands, Face, and indeed all maurer of 
skin diseases. 

TOILET USE. Removes Soreness, Roughness 
and Smarting; heals Cuts, Eruptions 
and Pimples. It revives, invigorates and 
2 while wonderfully improving the 

omplexion. 2 

TO FARMERS—Pond's Extract. No Stock 
Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be with- 
out it. It is used by all the leading Livery 
Stables, Street Railroads and first Horsemen 
in New York City. It has no equal for Sprains, 
Harness or Saddle Chafings, Stiffness, 
Scratches, Swellings, Cuts, Lacerations, Bleed- 
ings, Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrhoea, Chills, 
Calds, &c. Its range of action is wide, and the 
relief it affords is so prompt that it is invalua- 
ble in every Farm-yard as well as in every 
Farm-house. Let it be tried once, and you 
will never be without it. ⸗ 

CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
The genuine article has the words Pond’s 
Extract blown in each bottle. It is prepared 
by the only persons living who ever 
knew how to prepare it —— Refuse all 
other preparations of Witch Hazel. This is 
the only article used by Physicians, and in the 

hospitals of this country and Europe. 

HISTORY and Uses of Pond’s Extract, 





in pamphlet form, sent free on application to 
POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY, 93 Maiden 
Lane, New York. 





T 4 J J 7 Our new meth- 
W ORK AN D MON EY + od of introduc- 
ing the Home Guest carries everything before it. Our 
premiums beat the world. Don't be idle a day. Par- 
ticulars free. Samples of paper superbly illustrated, 
with choice Moss-rose Cross, 10 cts. J LATHAM & 
Co., 419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. ly6 





PERFUME 


PERFUME FREE. 

MESSRS. BARNARD & CO., long and favorably 
known to the wholesale trade of this and other cities, 
as manufacturers of FINE PERFUMES, believing 
that the public will support them in the manufacture 
of an EXTRA FINE grade of goods equal to foreign 
production, have adopted the novel idea of giving to 
all who will call at their office, a Trial Bottle of any 
of their Perfumes. They would call particular atten- 
tion to their new and Popular Perfume, the 

“RAYMOND BOUQUET.” 

These Perfumes will be sold at their office at the 
low price of 50 ets, per ounce, put up in neat 
bottles. A reduction of 5 cts. to those furnishing 
their bottles? 

BARNARD & CO., 415 Washington St. 
3m13 


AN OUNCE OF ANY OF : 
LUBIN’S PERFUMES, 75 Cts. 


a same quantity and quality contained in one 
of Lubin’s $1 bottles, thus saving 25 cents. All 
odors open to smell of before buying. 


CLIFFORD, PERFUMER, 
23 School St., Boston, 


24w4. 


Established 1846, 


R. MARSTON & CO’S 
DINING ROOMS, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
22,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON, 


NEATLY FURNISHED ROOMS 


To Let by the Day or Week, n 
t 














LADIES! 


We vot respectfully inform you that we have open- 


SALESROOM 


AT 


NO. 53 WEST STREET, first door from Tremont, 
wherejmay be found 





DRESS REFORM 
CORSET WAIST. 


7 
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Patented April 6, 1875. 
THE 


EMANCIPATION WAIST 





Patented Aug, 3, 1875. 


AND OTHER 


Sanitary Garments 


In Large Varieties. 


Our rooms are conveniently and pleasantly situated 
and offer every facility and convenience for trying 
these garments on. 

Manufactory and wholesale rooms, 285 Devonshire 
Street, where all applications for agencies either by 
mail or in person should be made to 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


CAUTION. 
No goods genuine unless stamped with our trade 
mark. 
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Retail rooms 53 West Street. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 
17 Hanson 8 
yt Tremont Btcet Bosto L. 
2 Specialty, Diseases of Women, 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure of all Diseases, 
Office hours from 10 4 M. to Pp. m., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. 6wl 





Mercantile Savings Institution, 


NO. 581 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 
All deposits madein this institution commence 
drawing interest on the first day of each month. In- 
terest is paid on deposits for all full calendar months 
they remain in Bank, at the rate of 5 per cent per an- 


num. 
The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 for 
the protection of its depositors 3ms 





DECALCOMANIE, 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book .of 
24 pp., giving fall instructions in. this new 
and besantiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cts, 
100 ase’td pictures, 50 cta, They are H Animals, 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic Figures, &c. 
They can be easily rred to any article so as to imi the 
most beaatiful painting. Also, 5 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts. ; 60for 60 ets. Agents wante 
Address J. L. PATTEN & CO., 162 William Street, New York. 











“THE DARNING MACHINE” 


Price $10 OO. 


A New and Valuable Household Machine 
——FoR— 


Darning Stockings, Repairing Garments, and other 


purposes never before attempted by machinery. 


Itis Simplein Construction 


Small and Ornamental in Appearance; may be 


secured to a Table or Sewing Machine; 


Occupies little space; Can be readily put away. 


Its use can be easily learned, and requires no labor to operate it. 


tesFor further information and circulars address 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 


45 High Street, Boston. 








* — 
Dr. Townsend showing the manner of Inhaling. 
ONSUMPTION 


ord 3 
“The fell destroyer of the human race’ can’ be cured 


by using sate e 
OXVGENATED AIR. 

Oxygen is the most potent element permeating the 
ethereal atmosphere. When properly introduced into 
the lungs, it expels the tubercles and heals diseased 
lobes. Pulmonary Consumption need not prove fa- 
tal if the sufferer will apply OXXGENATED AIR be- 
fore the disease has reached the secondary stage. No 
other remedy known to science will reach this disease 
so quickly and effectually as 


OXYGENATED AIR. 


CATARBRE can be thoroughly driven 
out of the system by the useof OXYGENATED AIR. 

It is worse than useless to swallow ‘‘medicine” into 
the stomach for thie life destroying disease! Snuffs 
and liquid compounds when snuffed into the nostrils, 
destroy the mucous membrane of the nose, and of- 
ten cause congestion, which does much harm. Inhale 

OXYGENATED AIR. 
if you would be healed of this loathsome disease. 
OXYGENATED AIR NEVER FAILS TO CURE 
CATARRH. 

PNEUMONIA. is one of the most 
fatal diseases incident to our climate. When all oth- 
er remedies fail, Oxygenated Air will give relief in 
Fives Minutes. To those who doubt this statement 
we advise one trial. The moment it is breathed into 
the lungs it gives relief. 

Oxygen willcure this disease whenever the sufferer 
hassufticient strength toinhale the remedy. We ask 
only One TRIAL to prove what we state. 

UGHS AND COLDS fre- 

uently lead to Consumption. If OXYGENATED 
dik is resorted to whena cold first comes on, it ma 
be stopped with one inhalation of OXYGENATE 

AIR. Do not cough and strain your lungs, but give 

Oyygenated Air a trial and be convinced that nature's 

remedy will give instant relief after drugs and medi- 


cines fail. 
IPHTHERIA can be cured by in- 
haling OXYGENATED AIR! 

This disease always yields to this treatment, and 
when breathed into the lungs two or three times, the 
patient is relieved and a cure cffected in two or three 

ays; often in asmanyhours. There has never been 
one case where Oxygenated Air failed to cure this dis- 
ease. Physicians pronounce it a never failing remedy 
for Diphtheria. 

‘ASTHMA baffles the skill of the best 
practitioners in the land. it cannot be reached by 
medicines, and only yields to Oxygen after repeated 
doses. OXYGENATED AIR is one of the best rem- 
edies known for this suffocating malady. It will cure 
if followed up for several months. It always affords 
relief in the most severe cases. 

po > + SIA is —— its victims 
to the grave by thousands. The stomach is “‘nature’s 
laboratory” and when poisoned with improper food 
and exhausted from over-taxation it must have REsT 
as well as medicine. OXYGENATED AIR gives tone, 
life and vitality to this organ, causing every other or 
gan of thr body to perform their pro er labor. 

INHALE OXYGENATED AIR 
If you are avictim to Dyspepsia. 
No 226 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 3m21 








CALIFORNIA 
~ . 

THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 
Embraces under one management the Great Trunk 
Railway Lines of the WEST and NORTHWEST, 
and, with its numerous branches and connections, 
forms the shortest and quickest route between Cutca- 
Go and all points in ILLINoIs, Wisconsin, NORTHERN 
MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA, lowa, NEBRASKA, CALIFOR- 
NIA and the WesTERN TERRITORIES. Its 


Omaha and California Line 
Is the shortest and best route for all points in Norta- 
ERN ILutNors, lowa, Dakota, NEBRASKA, WYOMING, 
CoLorapo, Uran, NEVADA, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
CHINA, JAPAN AND AUSTRALIA, Its 


Chicago, Madison and St. Paul Line 


Is the short line for NorTHERN Wisconsin and MIN- 
NEsoTA, and for MADISON, St. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, 
DuLuTH and all points in the Great Northwest. Its 


Winona and St. Peter Line 


Is the only route for Winona, Rochester, Owatonna, 
Mankato, St. Peter, New Ulm, and all points in 
Southern and Central Minnesota. Its 


Green Bay and Marquette Line 
Is the only line for Janesville, Watertown, Fond Du 
Lac, Oshkosh, Appleton, Green Bay, Escanaba, 
Negaunee, Marquette, Houghton, Hancock and the 
Lake Superior Country. Its 


Freeport and Dubuque Line 


Is the only rouce for Elgin, Rockford, Freeport, and 
all points, via:, Freeport. Its 


Chicago and Milwaukee Line 
Is the old Lake Shore Route, and is the only one pas- 
sing through Evanston, Lake Forest, Highland Park, 
Waukegan, Racine, Kenosha to Milwaukee. 


Pullman Palace Cars 
are run on all through trains of this road. 

This is the ONLY LINErunning these cars between 
Chicago and St. Paul, Chicago and Milwaukee, or 
Chicago and Winona. 

At Omaha our Sleepers connect with the Overland 
Sleepers on the Union Pacific Railroad for all points 
West of the Missouri River. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East or South, 
the trains of the Chicago & North-Western Railway 
LEAVE CHICAGO as follows: 

For Council Bluffs, Omaha and California, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Cars through to Council Bluffs. 

For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two Through 
Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached on 
both trains. 

For Green Bay and Lake Superior, Two Trains 
daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached, and run- 
ning through to Marquette. 

For Milwaukee, Four Through Trains daily, Pull- 
— Cars on night trains, Parlor Chair Cars on day 
trains. 

For Sparta and Winona and points in Minnesota. 
One Through Train daily, with Pullman Sleepers to 
Winona. 

For Dubuque, via Freeport, Two Through Trains 
daily, with Pullman Cars on night trains. 

For Dubuque and La Crosse, via Clinton, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Cars on night 
train to McGregor, Iowa. 

For Sioux City and Yankton, Two Trains daily, 
Pullman Cars to Missouri Valley Junction. 

For Lake Geneva, Four Trains daily. 

For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 


and other points, you can have from two to ten trains 


daily. 

New York Office, No. 415 Broadway; Boston Office, 
No. 5 State Street; Omaha Office, 253 Farnham Street; 
San Francisco Office, 121 Montgomery Street; Chica- 

o Ticket Offices; 62 Clark Street, under Sherman 
ouse; Corner Canal and Madison Streets; Kinzie 
Street Depot, Corner W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; 
Wells Street Depot, Corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 

For rates or information not attainable from your 
home ticket agents, apply to 
W. H. STENNETT, Marvin Hvetirt, 

Gen. Pass. Ag’t. Chicago Gen. Sup’t, Chicago. 

Eastern. | 


be ~ nse “on ETDS 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS FAMILY BANK. 





We ask the special attention of our read- 
ers to the enterprise now about to be organ- 
ized, entitled ‘‘The Family Bank.” 

It aims to be peculiarly, though not ex- 
clusively, the bank of the laborers, It will 
be a Savings Bank with a Life Insurance 
function. Asa Savings Bank, it will give 
its depositors the security of a large capital 
for the faithful discharge of its trust, with- 
out drawing any profit from its deposits. 
As a Life Insurance Company, it will save 
its policy-holders from the expenses of so- 
licitation, which have usually been from six 
to ten per cent. of all the premiums, and 
will be so limited in its profits on the insu- 
rance, even when they are at their mazi- 
mum, as to make it less costly than in any 
existing mutual life insurance company. 

Another feature of its life insurance, not 
to be found at present in many life insu- 
rance companies, is the stipulation of cash 
surrender values, by which the policies will 
all become sinking funds, whose accumula- 
tions will not be subject to forfeiture by a 
cessation of the premiums, except to the ex- 
tent of a very slight equitable pre-stipulated 
surrender charge. 

The wisdom of this union of the two 
functions of receiving deposits and insur- 
ing life in the same institution, lies in this: 
that it will not only give the opportunity 
to poor people to keep up policies by fre- 
quent small payments, without complicat- 
ing the insurance accounts, but it will ena- 
ble it to do for its depositors, safely and ef- 
fectively, and with the smallest possible 
friction of the machinery, what is done by 
the Building and Loan Associations of Phil- 
adeJphia. A laborer, on wages, if he can 
manage to save and deposit two or three 
dollars a week for a year or two, may then 
have a loan which will at once put him into 
possession of a home of his own. Thus 
relieved of rent, he will be able to increase 
his weekly deposits by an equal amount, and 
thereby not only meet the interest on his 
loan, but keep up a sinking fund or endow- 
ment policy on his life, which will have 
this advantage over an ordinary sinking 
fund,—that it will wipe off the debt whether 
he lives or dies. Ordinary savings banks 
are probably afraid to make such loans, not 
so much because they doubt the borrower's 
persistence in paying the instalments neces- 
sary to meet interest and principal, if he 
lives, as that they dread to foreclose on his 
widow and children if he should die. Or- 

dinary life insurance companies are not 
adapted ,to supply this deficiency, because 
their system is too expensive, and does not 
include a rigid distinction between the 
yearly insurance and the accumulation of 
sinking fund, or self-insurance, under the 
policy. The system of insurance adopted 
by the Family Bank, while providing for 
the perfect safety of the capital, and some 
profit in the long run, will secure exact jus- 
tice to the policy-holder, because his rights 
will be guarded by the terms of the policy 
in every contingency. It will therefore be 
the friend and assistant, rather than the 
competitor or rival, of the ordinary savings 
banks. It would, indeed, be much for 
their interest to take and hold its capital 
stock, rather than not to have it exist, be- 
cause good life insurance is as important an 
additional security for some loans, as good 
fire insurance is for others. 

Just here it is important to say, that the 
possession by the Family Bank of the two 
functions of holding savings in trust and 
converting rent into interest, in addition to 
insuring life, can by no possibility injure 
the quality of its life insurance, but must 
tend to improve it. It will simplify the 
life insurance accounts. The three func- 
tions are perfectly harmonious, and auxil- 
iary to each other. Hence, it will be use- 
ful to persons whose sole want is life insu- 
rance, enabling them under any contingen- 
cy to obtain all the insurance for which 
their money will fairly and honestly pay. 
Every policy offered will include a series of 
decreasing yearly insurances, coupled with 
a yearly increasing sinking fund or endow- 
ment, payable to the insured himself, or 
his assign, at the end of the term, or on his 
previous death. The amount of the sink- 
ing fund at the close of every policy year 
is fixed by statute, and looked after by the 
state supervision to which the Family Bank, 
like the life insurance companies, will be 
subject; and after the deduction of a small 
surrender charge, fixed by its charter,—a 
charge which always grows less from year 
to year,—it is a cash liability against the 
bank, the same as any other deposit, as soon 
as a premium becomes due and is not paid. 
Hence, plainly, while the bank is solvent, 
the cash surrender value must be available 
by assignment of the policy to raise money 
in any bank to pay premiums equal to its 
amount, and thus keep the policy in force 
till the whole of the policy-holder’s money, 
less the charge for cancelling what he had 
agreed to take but could not pay for, is ex- 
hausted in insurance. This isan advantage 
which cannot be had under the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiture law, unless the policy 
happens to be for a very long term and is 
allowed to lapse very early. 

Again, the agency expenses of ordinary 
life insurance companies are a serious mat- 
ter even to well-off or rich policy-holders. 

The policy-holders would realize a saving 





in one year of $278,907 at least, by patron- 
izing a capital suiticient to wait for business 
to come to it, instead of patronizing com- 
panies without capital, which must pay for 
its solicitation with the policy-holder’s mon- 
ey. But every needless expenditure, though 
it may not be a waste in relation to those 
who thereby receive compensation for their 
labor, indicates a misapplication of labor, 
and awaste in relation to the general 
wealth. The class of people that has been 
taking insurance will judge for itself of the 
value of this saving. It is vital to the ex- 
tension of the business to a far more numer- 
ous class which more needs it. 

Every person who can conveniently spare 
a hundred dollars will act wisely to invest 
it in a share of stock in this Institution. It 
seems to us perfectly secure, and likely to 
pay éight per cent. interest per annum very 
soon after it goes into operation. 

ELizuR WRIGHT. 
see ae 
QUESTIONS FOR LABOR REFORMERS. 


Eprrors WoMAN’s JouURNAL.—The Prus- 
sian Minister of Commerce has given me a 
commission to study the condition of the 
Working Classes in the United States, and 
to elaborate a report on this subject. This 
report will be laid before the Prussian Gov- 
ernment. As I have experienced in a simi- 
lar study relating to the working classes of 
the French part of Switzerland (in 1872)— 
how valuable the help of authorities and 
statesmen, of industria! and scientific so- 
cieties, of manufacturers and working men, 
and of others versed in this subject, is, in 
such a task, I beg leave to solicit the assis- 
tance of your readers. 

You would greatly oblige me: 1. By 
sending me publications relating to the con- 
dition of working men in the Unitec States, 
viz: newspapers, pamphlets, periodicals, 
books, regulations of manufactories and 
workshops, rules of industrial partner- 
ships, rules, accounts, and reports of trade 
unions, co-operative, and other societies 
consisting of working men; accounts and 
rules of friendly societies; reliable statis- 
tics on the price of labor, of food, of house 
rent, and of clothing; bills proposed to the 
Legislature, etc., ete. 

2. By giving me information on the fol- 
lowing points: viz; the general condition 
of the Working Classes of the United 
States; of your State, county, community, 
or special manufactory or workshop. Also 
on the influence of Legislation on the labor 
market. 

Please criticise the existing statutes as far 
as they relate to the labor market, and es- 
pecially the factory laws. What is the in- 
fluence of the factory laws on the condition 
of the industries affected by them? What 
is their influence on the well being of work- 
ing men, their wives and children? at- 
tendance of the children at public schools? 

Are you content with the existing factory 
laws, or do you wish restriction or exten- 
sion of them? and to what extent? In the 
latter case what are your reasons? 

What is the amount of wages paid? 
Please distinguish between men, women 
and children, and such of very good and 
middling quality; wages in case of over- 
time, ete. 

What proportion exists between the 
wages and the price of the food, of the 
house rent, and of the clothing? 

Does there exist any scale which regu- 
lates the price of labor according to the 
price of the product? 

What are the methods of payment? (By 
time or by piece?) 

(Please describe in what manner this 
method of payment is carried out.) 

Is there any industrial partnership? If 
so, in what manner is this system practised ? 

Do workmen participate in the profits of 
the business? Are they liable for the losses? 

Are working men shareholders in the 
manufactories? What is the number of 
those who participate in the profits or losses 
of the business of such, or who are share- 
holders? What is their numerical propor- 
tion to all workmen of the same establish- 
ments? What is the nominal value of the 
shares held by workmen? and the total 
amount of shares held by all workmen of 
the same establishment? In what manner 
have they acquired shares? Are workmen 
entitled to a control of the accounts? Do 
they confirm or elect the foremen or other 
officers of the business? Has the business 
been founded with the view of introducing 
the industrial partnership system, or has 
this system been introduced at a later pe- 
riod? How long time has this system 
worked? What have been the advantages 
and disadvantages connected with the intro- 
duction of it? (Please distinguish between 
the moral and the economical results of this 
system.) Should Government further the 
introduction of this system in the United 
States by introducing it in the industrial es- 
tablishments of Government, and to what 
extent? 

What are the hours of work? Work on 
Sundays and holidays? Working hours of 
women and children? Are you satisfied 
with the present time of work, or do you 
wish a restriction or extension, and to what 
extent? Inthe latter case, what are your 
reasons? 

What are the social relations of the work- 
men and theiremployers? The regulations 











in manufactories?) What has the employer 
done for the benefit of his operatives? 

(a)—In a sanitary respect. 

(4)}—In an economical respect. 

(c)}—In an intellectual and moral respect. 

(ada)\—Healthiness of the workshop or 
factory — ventilation — preventive means 
against noxious vapors, and other noxious 
substances—protection against injury by 
machines. Convenient arrangement of 
working hours. 

Construction of houses for working men 
and their families? Please describe the size 
and the interior of these houses. May these 
houses be acquired by working men as their 
own property, or are they tenants? For 
what terms and rents? Are they let in flats, 
or has every family a house? Lodging- 
houses for single working men or working 
women? 

Places for bathing. 

Hospitals, money-grants in case of ill- 
ness, supply of medicines, etc. 

Kitchens in manufactories. Lessons in 
cookery. Supply of food. Gymnastics, ete. 

What is the technical education of work- 
ing men and their children? Instruction in 
book-keeping. Saving banks. Grants in 
age or distress. Pensions. Life insurance. 
Orphans and widows’ asylums. 

What are the means of general educa- 
tion? Lectures and discussions. Libraries 
and reading rooms. Supply of newspa- 
pers. Recreations. 

What is the domestic life of the working 
man? 

His lodging. (With or without garden?) 

The budget of a working man’s family. 

How many children and of what age? 
What rent? Expenses for food and cloth- 
ing ina certain period. Expenses for rec- 
reations. Other expenses. (Please detail 
them.) 

Are there among your working men clubs 
and societies for social, sanitary, economi- 
cal, intellectual, and moral purposes? 

Mutual Insurance Societies. 

Trade Unions. 

Co-operative Societies. 

Discussion Societies. 

Please give on these societies as detailed 
information as possible, and enclose copies 
of documents in your hand relating to their 
foundation, history, and present condition. 

Have you strikes and lock-outs? 

State their causes and results. Their du- 
ration. Arbitration. (Please describe the 
way of arbitration and its results. ) 

What has the public done for the benefit 
of the working classes? 

Societies for the spread of knowledge. 
Public lectures. Sanitary arrangements. 

Hoping that your readers will recognize 
the importance of the above questions, and 
that they may be assured their answers will 
be duly considered in my report, 

Iam, your obedient Servant, 
ARTHUR VON STUDNITZ, 

Please address:—Care of Dr. Schu- 
macher, General Consul of the German 
Empire in New York, No. 2, Bowling Green. 

——— —— 
POLK COUNTY, IOWA, SOCIETY. 








The following excellent address, deliv- 
ered before the Polk County Woman Suf- 
frage Association, at itsannual meeting, by 
Mrs. E. H. Hunter, who was re-elected its 
President, is taken from the Jowa State Reg- 
ister: 

Our labors have now extended over the 
space of six years. In contemplating this 
fact, the question presents itself, ‘‘What 
progress are we making?” Are we any 
nearer the goal for which we started? Is 
the object for which this society stands 
pledged, any nearer its accomplishment? 
We answer unhesitatingly, Yes. 

I have no donbt that to an opponent, or 
careless observer even, the history of our 
movement seems but one long history of 
defeat. The former 1s wilfully blind, while 
the latter’s attention is only attracted by 
the clamor which rises above the rest. But 
to us who are watching this movement with 
an ever-increasing interest—who are work- 
ing for it with an ever renewed hope and 
energy—who are waiting with calm and as- 
sured faith in its final triumph—to us, I say, 
defeat has been but another name for vic- 
tory. 

It is true our demand for political equali- 
ty has not yet been conceded. But, as year 
after year this is steadily and persistently 
presented, and we compare the respectful 
consideration accorded it by our law-mak- 
ers, the friendly attitude of the press, the 
oe and growing public sentiment in its 
avor to-day, with the ‘leave to withdraw”’ 
the sneering contempt and ridicule, the ig- 
norance and prejudice of former days, we 
are inclined to believe that never did a pure- 
ly moral reform move forward so rapidly, 
so quietly, and so unostentatiously. I think 
it can be safely said that this Society never 
held a single meeting in all these years, in 
which we did not congratulate ourselves 
upon some encouraging sign of the times, 
some straw which showed the course of the 
wind and indicated at no distant day the 
downfall of the dynasty of sex. 

It is interesting to note, in passing, how 
the old objections to Woman’s advance- 
ment and enfranchisement give way before 
the actual light of experience. 

When the higher education of Woman 
was first agitated, we were wont to be told 
that nature never designed Woman for such 
an education; that she had neither strength 
of mind or body to endure the strain of a 
college course; that it would unfit her for 
her proper sphere, that of wife and moth- 
er. As if Woman's sphere were limited 
other than by her talents and capabilities. 

But what do we find to-day? We find 
that, except a few old fogy institutions of 
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the Eastern States which still have written 
over their portals ‘‘sacred only to men,” 
this country affords its daughters the same 
educational privileges that it does its sons. 
And the daughters by their worthy use of 
these privileges have vindicated their right 
and title to them. 

They have demonstrated the fact that 
Woman is capable of intellectual culture, 
and that her brother will find in her a 
competitor of no mean order in the race for 
knowledge. 

In fields which he had always considered 
peculiarly his own, she has entered the lists 
and borne off the palm. For instances of 
this kind I need only to remind you of Miss 
Thomas who won the Greek prize in the in- 
tercollegiate contest of New York, of Miss 
Chapman of Iowa, and Miss Fair of Ohio, 
who carried off the honors in oratory in 
similar contests in their own States, Of the 
young lady of Ann Arbor University, who 
solved the problem in mathematics which 
had eluded the efforts of each successive 
graduating class for fifteen years. You all 
remember the opposition elicited by Wo- 
man’s entrance into the medical profession. 
To-day the Woman physician is a recog- 
nized and established act. Then, again, 
we used to hear that Woman must keep si- 
lence in the church; that it was unscriptu- 
ral and unwomanly for her to do otherwise; 
and yet before such eloquent expounders of 
the gospel as Miss Smiley and Mrs. Van 
Cott that theory fell to the ground power- 
less, and in some of our most conservative 
churches to-day Woman’s vote is taken and 
her voice heard without question or com- 
ment. 

But the great, the insuperable objection 
to Woman Suffrage was, that if Woman 
voted she would be compelled to hold of- 
fice. But there are stranger things, it seems, 
in heaven and earth than were dreamt of 
in that philosophy—for we have to-day in 
this State and many other States of this 
Union the anomaly presented of Woman 
holding office and still denied the right to 
vote. Behold the spectacle of our Legisla- 
ture, which A mate to even submit the 
question of Woman Suffrage to the people, 
passing unanimously a bill making Woman 
eligible to all school offices in the State. 
Duly grateful, of course, for this mark of 
confidence shown in her ability to fill the 
offices in one of the most important depart- 
ments of our government, we were at the 
same time forcibly reminded of the old say- 
ing—‘‘consistency is a jewel.” 

Really the opposition have not an inch of 
ground left to stand upon, for, in granting 
women the right to hold office, have they 
not virtually admitted the whole argument? 

It is to be hoped that as, 

“Through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the minds of men are widened with the process 

of the suns.” 
the minds of lowa’s coming legislators 
will be sufficiently widened to perceive the 
untenable position now occupied, and will 
hasten to render it tenable by doing all in 
their power to invest Woman with her full 
right of citizenship. Meantime, while 
awaiting enlightened action from Legisla- 
tures, let us not sit idly, but be up and do- 
ing. Let us improve the grand opportuni- 
ty before us,this Centennial year,of impres- 
sing upon the people these facts: 

hat the principles we advocate are the 
same which our fathers fought for and 
maintained upon the battle-field; that the 
grievances we complain of are as real griev- 
ances as ever theirs were; that it is as much 
a crime and sin to trample on the rights of 
15,000,000 of women to-day as it was to do 
the same thing to a much smaller number 
of mena hundred years ago; that it is as 
much a tyranny to tax women without their 
consent now as it was to tax men in the 
same manner then; that it is great an injus- 
tice to govern women without their consent 
now as it was to govern men without their 
consent then. Madison says ‘‘that the 
rights for which America has contended 
are the rights of human nature.” Women, 
then, have been defrayded of their birth- 
right. Would we be worthy daughters of 
our sires did we net strive to gain posses- 
sion of our share in the common heritage 
of every American citizen—that of liberty 
and equality? Let us not falter or hesitate 
in this work. Let us prove ourselves wor- 
thy of our illustrious parentage. Our 
claim is a just one. Never did a more aus- 
picious moment occur in which to enforce 
it upon the minds and consciences of this 
people. We know that in advancing its in- 
terest we advance the interest of humanity, 
for upon the elevation of women depends 
the elevation of the race. We know, too, 
that every truth promulgated is a part of 
the machinery of God, and ‘‘whoso puts 
that machinery in gear for mankind hath 
the Almighty to turn the wheel.” 





oe 
LITERARY NOTICE, 


One of the literary events of the season is 
the issue by JAMEs R. Oscoop & Co., of 
the works of Emerson in the series of 
‘Little Classics.” 

In these neat inviting volumes with their 
clear type and handsome binding, we have 
the choice and rich thoughts of the Con- 
cord sage. It is commonplace to speak of 
Emerson as one of our most original and 
suggestive thinkers, and yet the triteness of 
the remark does not take from it its truth. 
Here is a writer who needs to be studied 
His vooks are not of a kind to amuse a leis- 
ure hour. They cannot be rushed through 
as we do an interesting novel. Every page 
provokes thought. Whether you dissent 
or agree he challenges attention. The very 
tune of expression is often exquisitely beau- 
tiful. We rejoice at the issue of this new 
and revised edition, and have before us four 
of these inviting volumes, entitled ‘‘Es- 
says.” First Series, ‘‘Conduct of Life;” 
“Society and Solitude;’ ‘‘Miscellanies.” 
Like Oliver Twist we ask for more. 
These attractive small volumes should have 
a place in all our homes—not to ornament 
our tables, but to become household com- 





panions. S. W. B. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 
F THE GENTLEMAN who called and paid a sub- 
scription for the Woman's JouRNAL on Friday 
morning, July 28th, will send his name, it shall be 
credited to him on the list. 


Summer Board,— Wanted. in a pleasant 
locality in Dorchester, in a private family where the 
comforts and amenities of a refined home will be as- 
sured, a few boarders either permanent or for the 
summer. Rooms pleasant and well-furnished. 

Address 8. A. H., King Street, Dorchester Station 





We can vouch for the pleasant home life which 
could be assured by the family who publish the 
above card. i. 

3wy 

West Newton English and Classical 
School. The 23d year of the Family and Day School 
for both sexes, begins Wednesday, Sept., 20, 1876, 
For Centennial Catalogue and particulars, address, 

Natu’. T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 
10w30 








CENTENNIAL BOARD.—Miss Anna L. Bacon 
will furnish first-class accommodations, including 
lodging, breakfast, and 6 o'clock, dinner for $2 per 
day, at 3234 Sansom street, Philadelphia. Families 
visiting the Centennial Exposition will find a com- 
fortable home. Refers to the editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 2m32 





ry \O LET, a very desirable cottage-house of 9 rooms, 
a good stable, and a large garden with fruit trees 
and vines;—very pleasantly located, shade trees, near 
salt water, excellent neighborhood, 7 minutes’ walk 
from R. R. station, 11 miles from Boston. Will be 
let partly furnished if desired. Rent unfurnished $20 
a month. 
Apply to Edward A. James, 203 Tremont St., Bos- 
ton. 


Probate Confiscation and the Unjust Laws 
which Govern Women, by Mrs. J. W. Stow. A 
book of two hundred and fifty pages (12 mo) printed 
on tinted paper, and handsomely bound in cloth with 
a lithographic frontispiece of the author. Price two 
dollars. Sold by subscription only. 

Send post-office draft to Mrs. Stow, 1018 Stockton 
Street, San Francisco. 

Any shade of any color, on all sorts of fabrics, and 
hundreds of fancy articles, can be had with each 
package of LEAMoN’s ANILINE DyEs.—No other dyes 
are so strong, brilliant, permanent, and economical, 
and none so easily and quickly used. Many dollars 
can be saved every year by their use. You have no 
need to wear any faded or dingy article hereafter. 
Feathers, Shells, Seaweed, Basket-work, and all fancy 
work, beautifully colored. Use Leamon’s Dyes. 

1m32 


N.A. MOSES & CO., 





FINE BOOTS 


’ To J 
SHOES. 
Make a specialty of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
Boots, made on the 


McCOMBER LAST. 


Goods made to order at Short Notice. 


412 WASHINGTON STREET. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
3m30 


Dr. C. W. Calkins, 


Solong and favorably known on Pleasant Street, 
this city, as a kind and skillful Physician, has re- 
turned to Boston to reside permanently, and resumed 
practice at 293 Tremont Street, where he hopes 
to receive the patronage of his old friends. 

Patients from out of town can be provided with 
good accommodations if desired while under treat- 
ment. 

Special attention given to diseases of Women and 
Children. 3m30 

(= Preserve this notice. 





DR. RHODES’ MEDICAL HOME 
and Ketreat for Invalids, 
For the treatment of Paralysis, Deformities, Spinal 
and Nervous Diseases, Epilepsy, Convulsions, Hy- 
steria and all Diseases of the Brain, No. 298 Shawmut 
Avenne, Boston. Mass.; office hours from 8 to 11 a.m. 
and from 2 to 5 o’clock p.m. Branch of the Institute, 
108 Kendall Street, Boston. Price of Board and 
Treatment at the Branch Institute, from 40 to 60 dol- 
larsamonth. Office hours at 108 Kendall Street, from 
IIA. M. to 2 P. M. and from 5 P. M. to 8 o’clock P.M. 
GEORGE W. RHODES, M. D., 
ly14 Medical Director. 
J.W.BUuACE c& CO. 
333 Washington Street, Boston. 
Has on hand and for sale every variety of 


PHOTOGRAPH, 


Including Views of U. 8. Vessels, Landscape Views, 
Portraits of Eminent Public Men, Military and Civil, 
Copies from Engravings, Fancy Pictures, Statuettes, 
ete. Cartes de Visite, Plain or Vignettes, $5 per 
dozen. Warranted to give perfect satisfaction. Many 
persons who have tried in vain to obtain a good like- 
ness of themselves at other places, have succeeded 
perfectly, and now rank among our most valued pa- 
trons. OIL PAINTINGS of the Size of Life or in 
Cabinet Size, $25 and $50, finished in the highest de- 
gree of perfection yet attained in the art. 
N. B.—PORCELAIN in every style. 


J. W. BLACK & CO., 
333 Washington St,, Boston, Mass. 
tf31 


New Music Books! 
Emerson's Chorus Book. 


($1.25 or $12.00per dozen), by L. O. Emerson, is a 
work of rare merit, designed for Musical Societies, 
Conventions, etc. The choruses are all first class. 
Half are Sacred, and half Secular. 


. ($1.38, or $12. pe 

The Salutation. #2232" 
EMERSON, will be a familiar friend in the meetings 
of choirs, Conventions, ete. Singing School Course, 


Tunes, Anthems, Chants, etc., are all of the best. 


h E {In Ae | (75 cents or 

e ncore, $7.50 per dozen), by L. O. 
EMERSON, Will be just the book to use in Singing 
Schools, fer which it is specially designed. 


MACK’S ANALYTICAL DOLLAR 
Method for Violin, 
is a practical, attractive Method. 
Go a f [35 cts.], Sabbath School 
OG NEWS ! Song Book, by RM. Ww 
INTOSH, will be received with a shout by Sabbath 
School children and theirteachers. Decidedly good. 


Gems of Strauss. once, beat 


is a book of sple music that can never grow ol 
and is just the thing to take to watering places. 


Any Book or Piece sent, post-paid, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO. 
BOSTON. 

C. H. Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Co., 


711 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Phila. 
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